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The World Federation For Mental Health 


HE announcement that UNESCO is spending a million dollars 
T on mental health projects has created little comment. The 

money will be spent on field surveys, educational studies, 
travelling fellowships, and urban and rural demonstrations by a 
professional team composed of a psychiatrist, psychologist and 
sociologist. It would not go far in paying for the kind of war with 
which we are unfortunately so familiar, but this million is being spent 
for a war on war, and prevention comes cheaper than atom bombs. 
For an international body to commit itself to such a campaign is 
NEWS. 

The idea that mental health is of world wide importance is not 
new. The first international meeting of experts in this field was held 
at Washington in 1930, the second in Paris in 1935 and the third in 
London in 1948, where some twenty-two hundred people representing 
fifty-four countries and several professional disciplines such as 
psychology, psychiatry, education and so forth met together. Accord- 
ing to one of the participants, ‘the inescapable thought of a third 
world war gave sombre urgency” to the London Congress which was 
the first “combined operations” in history to be undertaken by 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, cultural anthropology, political 
science and religion. 

The days when the making of war could possibly be regarded 
as a gentleman's game were ended by Hitler and Mussolini, who 
exposed the naked mechanisms of war as never before. They 
unleashed forces of destruction, because what they preached appealed 
to other equally disordered personalities, and they provided a 
dramatic focus for the thwarterd ideals and aspirations of those who 
followed them. Behind discriminatory legislation, race riots, mob 
scenes, and neighbourhood squabbles, are the lesser Hitlers and 
Mussolinis, whose speeches may not make headlines but who build 
up reservoirs of hate which are like boils on the body politic and 
may flare into a major infection. These are the unhappy and dissatis- 
fied people who play on the emotions of their disgruntled and 
thoughtless neighbours, and so build for themselves a following 
from among the “masterless men”, who find “the long labour of 
liberty” too much trouble. 








This kind of insight into the causes of war was given to the 
framers of the UNESCO Constitution when they said “that since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defense 
of peace must be costructed.” It has been shown again and again by 
such men as Dr. Frank Fremont-Smith, a distinguished American 
psychiatrist, now Treasurer for the World Federation for Mental 
Health, when at the 1946 Biennial Meeting of the Family Service 
Association of America he declared that the roots of abnormal 
behaviour are usually found in damaging emotional experiences 
which have occurred in childhood within the family framework, and 
stressed the need to get rid of the individual's hidden anxieties, 
hostilities and aggressions, in order to develop friendly co-operative 
impulses. 

The London Congress did three specific things, each designed to 
lay the foundations for a concrete attack on the causes of war. It 
accepted and forwarded to the highest world authorities the State- 
men produced by its International Preparatory Commission. It formed 
a permanent organization, the World Federation for Mental Health, 
which is affiliated with the United Nations World Health Organization, 
UNESCO and other widespread agencies, and which enjoys the 
authority to make continuous advances in its field. It went ahead to 
win respectful interest from those officially responsible for action in 
the international field, thus increasing the hope of applying modern 
scientific knowledge to the bettering of human relations. 

The crux of the Statement lies in its emphasis on the fact that 
human behaviour can be modified by human contacts throughout 
life especially among the young, and that there is evidence to 
indicate that social institutions can also be modified. This gives us 
two strategic areas in which to apply the skills of the social sciences. 
We can influence the child, the family, and the institutions which 
serve them. We can use the knowledge and methods developed by 
the social sciences to modify the established attitudes, which are part 
of the framework in which international tensions germinate and 
multiply. 

These scientific insights are just as useful in a meeting of the 
city recreation commission, the House of Commons, or the United 
Nations Assembly, they have in many cases been available for years, 
but to many people they have been the idealistic meanderings of 
impractical intellectuals comfortably marooned in ivory towers, and 
therefore suspect. Because of this blindness the cultural anthropolo- 
gists tell us, we have been content with igloos when we knew how to 
build catehdrals. We have assumed that war was inevitable because 
human nature could not be modified, and in consequence we have 
come close to signing -our death warrant. 

We in Canada should stand solidly behind the World Federation 
for Mental Health with its goal of world citizenship, “to help men live 
with their fellows‘in one world.” We cannot afford to pass up our 


responsibilities for the promotion of such an heroic concept, either 


through ignorance or indolence. Our very lives may depend on it. 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING AND CONFERENCE OF THE 


Canadian Welfare Council 


MONTREAL — JUNE 1 to 4, 1949 


Some Highlights in Digest Form 


by Jean MacCrrimmMon 





Provincial-Municipal Relations 







JUNE 1 
Registrations 
Reservations 
Salutations 

SHE <a x 





A century ago welfare needs in 
Canada arose primarily out of local 
conditions and were dealt with at 
the municipal level. But social and 
economic problems today are no 
longer primarily local in their ori- 
gins and are properly matters of 
province-wide and _ nation-wide 
concern. Mr. Goldenberg traced the 
process by. which an_ increasing 
share of the financial and admini- 
strative responsibilities for social 
services is being assumed by the 
provinces, with appropriate sup- 
porting action by the Dominion 
Government. 

In the event of a recurrence of 
large scale unemployment, though 
the speaker did not necessarily 


in Public Welfare Services 


Subject of Opening Luncheon Address by 
H. Cart Goupenserc, O.B.E. 


Montreal Barrister-at-Law 


anticipate this, the national unem- 
ployment insurance system intro- 
duced in 1941 should materially re- 
duce the provincial and municipal 
load in the initial period. But pro- 
tracted unemployment could throw 
an onerous financial burden on the 
provinces and municipalities. At 
the 1945 Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference, the Dominion proposed 
supplementary national unemploy- 
ment assistance to cover (a) em- 
ployables who have _ exhausted 
their benefits and (b) persons not 
now covered by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. The implementing 
of this proposal would greatly 
strengthen Canada’s welfare struc- 
ture, Mr. Goldenberg said. . 






“The Canadian Welfare Council is a grouping of all those interested in ob- 
taining comprehensive, well administered social services of high quality for the 
Canadjan people. Members include child care agencies, recreation centres, com- 
munity chests and councils, public welfare departments, juvenile courts, family 
welfare bureaux and individual citizens.” The Montreal Star. 












JUNE 2 


Conference Agenda 
Civic Hospitality 





“The Child Welfare Division is 
primarily concerned that children 
in Canada shall have those oppor- 
tunities for physical and emotional 
development which will assure 
happiness and security in child- 
hood and maturity in adult life,” 
stated Miss Phyllis Burns, Secre- 
tary, in her annual report. 

These ‘opportunities’, in terms 
of the child’s basic needs, were dis- 
cussed during the morning work- 
shop session. The report of the 
B.C. Study Committee on Public- 
Private Agency Relationships listed 
the child’s needs as: 

1. The need to be wanted and loved 

by his own parents. 

2. The need of opportunities for 


normal development physically, 
emotionally, intellectually and 
spiritually. 


3. The need of adequate opportuni- 

ties for satisfying work and play. 

4. The need of protection. 

In supporting, supplementing or, 
where necessary, taking over the 
primary responsibility of parents 
or guardians for seeing that these 
basic needs are met, public and 
private agencies have a dynamic, 
complementary and mutually 
stimulating role, rather than a 
competitive one, the Workshop 
concluded. 

Professional Personnel Needs 
Great—While there have been 
heartening increases in professional 
personnel available to child wel- 
fare agencies during the last two 


Child Welfare Division 


Annual Meeting 


or three years, shortage of quali- 
fied workers remains perhaps the 
most urgent problem in the field, 
Miss Burns reported. “The ma- 
jority of agencies serving children 
in Canada today are staffed by 
workers carrying case loads two or 
three times as large as they should 
be and without the psychiatric 
and social resources essential to a 
good job.” 


Fundamentals in Social 
Planning 
Afternoon Session 


“To achieve the 
objective of 


bringing ser- 
vices and people 
together, local 


communities are 
increasingly 
aware of the im- 
portance of hav- 
ing a_ central 
planning body 
through which citizens, citizens’ 
organizations, recreational, health 
and welfare agencies can effectively 
plan together to meet the total 
needs of the people”, said Violet M. 
Sieder, of Community Chests and 
Councils of America, Inc., New 
York City. 


Social agencies, she suggested, 
are not the only groups in a com- 
munity doing welfare work, so the 
planning body will be the stronger 





VIOLET M. SIEDER 





for a broad community representa- 
tion. In such a body, agencies have 
a greater opportunity to interpret 
their work and to secure backing 
for the future. 


The name of the planning body, 
Miss Sieder said, should suggest 
a broader grouping than just a 
council of social agencies so that 
public departments, service clubs, 
church, labour and civic organiza- 
tions which are not thought of as 
‘agencies’, can identify with it. 

“There is a high correlation be- 
tween the successful operation of 
a Council and the quality of its 
staff. It is important that the 
executive secretary not only have 
professional competence with a 
broad knowledge and understand- 
ing of the inter-related fields of 
social work, but also skill in the 
process of community organization 
which facilitates inter-group and 
inter-personal relationships.” 


Community Chests and 

Councils Division 
Seven more Chests were organ- 
ized during the past year bringing 
the total to 50, the annual meet- 
ing was told. Growth in federated 
financing during the last ten years 
had more than doubled — from 
$4,020,279 in 1939 (17 campaigns 
in 11 cities) to $9,378,419 in 1948 

(48 campaigns in 45 cities). 





SVANHUIT JOSIE AND STUART M. PHILPOTT 


The report Charitable Donations 
in Canada by Gordon and Svanhuit 
Josie presented a startling statis- 
tical picture of annual giving in 
Canada by individuals, corpora- 
tions and estates. In 1946, indivi- 
duals contributed 77%, corpora- 
tions 13%, estates 10% of the 
$80,000,000 total of donations. And 
58.9% of the total individual con- 
tributions were from people with 
less than $3000 taxable income. 
The report was felt to be so valu- 
able that a recommendation was 
made that the Council consider re- 
printing it in large quantity for 
wide distribution at a low price. 

1949 Campaign Publicity—Mr. 
Carl Reinke, new Chairman of the 
Division, reported on the 20-item 
campaign promotion kit recently 
distributed to member Chests. A 
new use of media and talent is a 
movie trailer featuring Canada’s 
top radio comedians, Wayne and 
Shuster, in a Red Feather appeal. 













“A very high proportion of the charity load is borne by individuals. They 
give at a considerably higher rate than do corporations. The large part of the 
bill paid by people with less than $3000 taxable income is of interest. Those 
with less than $2000 taxable income gave one-third of all individual donations.” 
—Charitable Donations in Canada, by G. and S. Josie 




















Family Welfare Division 

“The Canadian family is our 
concern. It is our job to see it as 
a unit, and to see that unit as an 
integral part of the larger family, 
which is, first of all the community, 
then the nation and finally, the 
world. We are therefore concerned 
with the larger things which hap- 
pen to the family, as well as with 
the day by day problems which 
bring people to the public and 
private agencies in search of advice 
and assistance”, were Kathleen 
Jackson’s opening remarks in pre- 
senting her annual report. 

The family agencies reported 
many of the problems’ which 
threaten healthy family life: some 
agencies reported that almost half 
their total case load presented 
problems in family relationships— 
difficulties between husband and 
wife, parent and child, in-laws and 
family. These problems were ag- 
gravated by the lack of housing 
and the inability of low income 
groups to purchase or rent homes 
at current prices. Economic. in- 
security caused by unemployment 
of the able bodied, by seasonal un- 
employment, by debts due to ill- 
ness and the high*cost of living, 
was reported as disturbing many 
family relationships. Then there 
are mental and physical health 
problems, behaviour difficulties, 
delinquency, careless and neglect- 
ful parents, the problems of the 
aged, alcoholism, illegitimacy, im- 
prisonment. All these and more 
come to family agencies! 

Education for Family Living— 
In spite of the heavy “repair” load 
they carry, family agency person- 


nel devote time to leading discus- 
sion groups and speaking to com- 
munity organizations. Agencies are 
acutely aware of the need for a 
broad integrated educational pro- 
gram which might include: pre- 
natal counselling, well baby clinics, 
parent child study groups, kinder- 
garten teachers with time for home 
contacts, parent interviews instead 
of report cards, school demonstra- 
tions for parents, a program of sex 
education, a study of the family in 
junior high school, courses in junior 
college on the psychology of per- 
sonal adjustment and marriage, 
courses in family relations in the 
university, adequate family coun- 
selling services. 


Public Welfare Division 

“During the past year, through 
various departments of the Coun- 
cil, we have attempted to promote 
public concern and understanding 
regarding the needs of disabled 
persons and to demand a program 
toward their rehabilitation”, said 
Bessie Touzel, Secretary of the 
Division. She added that assur- 
ances of sympathetic interest in a 
program for service to handicapped 
civilians have been received from 
the Minister of National Health 
and Welfare who promises that the 
matter will receive consideration 
at an early time. 

“Our national welfare program 
‘annot be regarded as complete 
until a program related to the needs 
of the handicapped is included 
with those for persons suffering 
from other disabilities—social, eco- 
nomic or physical’, the annual re- 
port stated. 


To enlighten the public and en- 
list it support for contributory old 
age and health insurance systems 
and for the extension of unemploy- 
ment insurance, Miss Touzel sug- 
gested a national conference of re- 
presentatives from government and 
citizen organizations, like President 
Truman’s White House Confer- 
ences. 

Needs of the Aged—There are 
more people than ever before in 
the 50-70 year bracket, Professor 
John S. Morgan, Associate Profes- 
sor of Social Work at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, pointed out. If 
society continued to regard its 
elders as useless, the burden would 
become increasingly heavy on the 
middle group. This, in his opinion, 
was both bad economics and bad 
social policy. 

The Council’s Public Welfare 
Division took the stand that old 
age must not be regarded as a 
problem. 

“We must learn to think of it as 
a natural, normal and 
adapt social and industrial pro- 


process, 


cesses to its needs. After all, we 
all grow old some day”, concluded 
Professor Morgan. 


Canadian Association of 
Youth-Serving Organizations 

The first annual meeting of the 
Association was held in conjunc- 


tion with the Canadian Welfare 


Council’s Conference. While 
CAYSO is an independent body 
at present, it hopes at some stage 
to become linked with the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council. 

The purpose of the Association is 
“to facilitate responsible consulta- 
tion among the national and pro- 
vincial youth-serving organizations 
of Canada, both public and priv- 
ate, as well as interested persons, 
regarding their relations to each 
other in serving youth and the 
needs of youth, and to provide a 
means for such joint action as may 
be determined from time to time.” 

One of the immediate concerns 
of CAYSO is to do whatever is 
possible to implement the major 
recommendations of the Canadian 
Youth Commission. _ 

Officers of the Association elect- 
ed on June 2 were: Chairman, Dr. 
R. S. K. Seeley; Vice-Chairmen, 
Claude Ryan, Mrs. W. H. Clark; 
Secretary, Ernest R. McEwen. 

Officially represented in the As- 
sociation are——Boys’ Clubs of Can- 
ada; General Board of Religious 
‘ducation of the Church of Eng- 
land in Canada; National Council, 
YM and YWHA’s of Canada; Sal- 
vation Army; Canadian Council of 
the Girl Guides Association; Na- 
tional Council, YMCA/’s in Canada; 
National Council, YWCA’s in Can- 
ada; National Committee, Catholic 
Action. 





“Too often organizations are born but never die.” 


Frank L. Weil, in the course of observations on the soundness 
and immediacy of the causes served by voluntary organizations. 





What 
Citizenship 
Means 


to Youth 





GEORGE HAYTHORNE 


The speaker, George Haythorne, 
Director, Research and Statistics 
Branch, Federal Department of 
Labour; Chairman, Citizenship 
Committee, Canadian Youth Com- 
mission, said that the newer active 
and more dynamic conception of 
citizenship stressed that “members 
of a democracy share in, rather 
than live under, authority,” and 
that the highest aim of democratic 
action is the common good of all 
mankind. “It is easy for some 
people to easily accept the de- 
cisions of governing bodies with- 
out first of all insisting on free and 
frank discussion. Only on the basis 
that there are no problems which 
cannot be discussed freely by mem- 
bers of a democracy, can we be 
sure that the possibility of totali- 
tarianism in any form is removed,” 
the speaker stated. 

He said that basic attitudes on 
citizenship were formed during 
youth and that youth must be 
given the opportunity of partici- 
pating in community affairs and 
of sharing responsibility as a mem- 
ber of society. 


The Problems of Youth 
Employment Returns to the 
Front Page 
The problem of jobs for youth 
is likely to loom large within the 
next few years, the session was 
told by Dr. Eugene Forsey, Re- 
search Director of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. He felt sure 
that a marked slowing-down of 
expansion was to be expected and 
that this would mean an increased 

problem of youth employment. 

“As long as industry is expand- 
ing rapidly,” Dr. Forsey said, “jobs 
for youth are pretty readily avail- 
able. They may not be very satis- 
factory jobs, but they are at least 
jobs.” 

He said that older people were 
becoming more powerful politically 
and might use this power against 
the young when there was a clash 
of interests as in the case of 
whether more welfare funds should 
be spent for the security of the 
aged or for education and recrea- 
tion for youth. 

He quoted the Youth Commis- 
sion report as saying that many 
jobs formerly done by young per- 
sons are now done by machines 
and that many new jobs can be 
done better by adults. 

The question of seniority, Dr. 
Forsey said, was important in 
unionized industry and this under- 
lined the Commission’s insistence 
that there could be no solution of 
youth employment problems ex- 
cept in a framework of general full 
employment. 





“An optimist’, said Violet Sieder in arriving at the summing up stage of 


her June 3 luncheon address, “is a woman who puts her shoes back on when 


the speaker says, ‘And now to sum up’.” 
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Cooperative Planning for 
Voluntary Services 


“Government is doing more in 
the area of health and welfare than 
ever before,” stated Frank L. Weil, 
New York City; President, Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly; 
President, National Jewish Wel- 
fare Board; Member, National 
Board, Boy Scouts of America; 
Chairman, President’s Committee 
on Religion and Welfare in the 
Armed Forces. “On the other hand, 
more volunteers are active in vol- 
untary social enterprises. This 
necessitates close and co-operative 
planning in two areas—between 
Government and voluntary enter- 
prise so that each may fully under- 
stand its areas of responsibility 
and fully discharge them. It also 
requires co-operative planning be- 
tween national and local volun- 
tary organizations.” 

Mr. Weil presented this 8-point 
check list for voluntary agencies: 

1. Vision and idealism—volunteers 

should know what society and 

man ought to want for tomorrow. 
. Sound cause—because a cause was 
once sound doesn’t mean it still is. 
3. Informed and courageous lay lead- 
ership—ieaders must have quali- 
fications and take responsibility. 
4. Democratic board membership— 
membership must function, should 
represent total community, should 
not be self-perpetuating. 
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FRANK L. WEIL 


5. Realistic budgets —in terms of 
needs and possibilities, backed by 
adequate publicity to gain com- 
munity support. 

6. Professional staff—should have a 

place in local and national plan- 

ning, should have adequate salary 
and working conditions. 


ot 


Close partnership of volunteers 
and professional workers—secret 
of success. 

8. Relationship of funds to function 
—volunteers often know a lot 
about raising funds but too little 
about their distribution. 

“We must not be discouraged 
with the democratic process be- 
cause of apparent inefficiency. We 
are not all equally capable,” con- 
cluded the speaker. “Where all 
have the right to speak, some fool- 
ish speaking is done. But out of 
the foolish talk and mistakes can 
emerge wisdom, growth and effec- 
tive co-operation.” 


“It is sobering to think that q section of the population equivalent to the 


total number of inhabitants of a city the size of London, Ontario, passed 


into correctional institutions in the course of a year.” 


Kathleen M. Jackson, Delinquency and Crime Division Secretary. 











Respective Responsibilities 
of Public and Private in Care 


of the Aged 


“With reasonably adequate old 
age pensions, and supplementary 
assistance when necessary, there is 
no need for financial help from 
voluntary agencies in Britain to- 


day,” said John Moss, C.B.E., 
Vice-Chairman of the National 


Old People’s Welfare Committee 
in England, addressing an open 
meeting of the Family Welfare 
Division. However, the speaker 
emphasized, there is still plenty of 
scope for voluntary agencies. While 
there are state welfare officers who 
can provide some help to old 
people with such problems as shop- 
ping, loneliness, recreation, food 
preparation,—these are areas where 
the public departments work close- 
ly with volunteer groups. 

Although post-war housing con- 
ditions make it difficult to find 
suitable accommodation for old 
people, the speaker said, some flats 
and small bungalows have already 
been built for those who can live 
alone. In cities, some large family 
homes have been converted into 
homes for the old people who need 
varying services. “In England, the 
voluntary bodies have been pion- 
eers—not only in providing old 
people’s homes,—but in providing 
homes where they can take their 
own furniture for bed-sitting 
rooms,” Mr. Moss said. 

Now that the State has taken 
over this sort of assistance, it was 
suggested that there was much the 
volunteer could do in organizing 
clubs to add interest to the lives 
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of old people and to alleviate lone- 
liness, “the greatest scourge of old 
age’. 

The “Meals on Wheels” is an- 
other type of volunteer activity 
which is a much needed service for 
certain elderly people, the speaker 
said. 


~~ 


City of Montreal Host 

Mayor Camillien Houde received 
at the buffet supper given by the 
City for all registered conference 
members. The Chalet on top of 
Mount Royal was the setting for 
this pleasant break from thermally 
hot and intellectually heavy ses- 
sions. There were music, cocktails 
and dancing. 


Oo 


French-Speaking Services 

Private agencies in French Can- 
ada have tended to extend their 
services during the last year in 
order better to meet community 
needs, Marie Hamel, Secretary, 
noted in her annual report. “For 
instance, a child guidance and psy- 
chology clinic has been added to a 
central diocesan child care agency 
in Three Rivers”, she said. 

Professional social work was re- 
ported as gaining more recognition 


in French Canada. Salaries and 
personnel standards have _ been 


greatly improved, though no priv- 
ate agency has yet provided any 
kind of retirement plan. 

Housing and the fact that Que- 
bec still lacks a child welfare act 
remains the great concern of all 
interested in social work in this 
province, the secretary stated. 


Mental Health Films 
Screened 

“Over-Dependency”—the latest 
in the National Film Board’s Men- 
tal Mechanism series—deals with 
the case of a young man who has 
frequent ‘illnesses’, which occur 
whenever he is faced with respon- 
sibility. Under the care of a com- 
petent physician, he reviews his 
life experiences, gains an insight 
into the causes of his symptoms 

and strives toward recovery. 


“The Quiet One”—produced in 
the U.S., a full length feature soon 
to be released on the 35mm. circuits. 
The artistic yet accurate interpre- 
tation of the subject matter of this 
film makes it a splendid example 
of the capacity of the medium to 
tell such a complex story as that 
of a child suffering from deep emo- 
tional damage and his extremely 
cautious response to understanding 
treatment, warmth, security and 
infinite patience. 








JUNE 3 


Special Sessions 
Special Speakers 
Annual Report 
Annual Dinner 





Speaking Out for 

Human Welfare 
“The most important single 
problem faced by those interested 
in social welfare today is public 
relations”, said Bernard Roloff, 
Public Relations Director, Chicago 
Community Fund and Welfare 
Council. “Without public under- 
standing and support”, the speaker 
continued, “agencies—both volun- 


tary and tax-supported — cannot 
continue to exist and there are 


strong indications that NOW is 
the time to tell what they do be- 
fore they are put on the defensive.” 

Some Points in Brief . . . Deter- 
mine carefully the attitudes of 
your public toward social work, 
the favourable, the indifferent, the 
unfavourable. 
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...A vital preliminary step before 
you can do anything about these 
attitudes involves what we call 
“Internal Public Relations” — the 
indispensable foundation for all 
public relations. Take an objective 
look at your own agency. Is there 
unity or a separation between exe- 
cutive and _ staff, between board 
and staff, within the staff itself? 
How well do all your agency mem- 
bers from the stenographers to the 
board members really know your 
agency story? 

. . . Whose responsibility is it to 
“speak out” for welfare? 1. The 
Canadian Welfare Council—Broad, 
general job. 2. Local Chests and 
Councils—Broad, local job. 3. Sec- 
tarian Federations—Limited local 
job. 4. Local Agencies—Multiple 
local job. 5. Local Lay Leadership 
—Rifle approach at big game. 6. 
Local staff—Rifle approach at 
smaller and more numerous game. 
. . . If you add all these up, use 
each one consistently and effec- 
tively, you will have a terrific im- 


pact—PROVIDING, they all tell 








the same story. Broadly this story 
is that—The welfare of each indi- 
vidual is tied up with the whole. 
Everyone likes to live in a socially 
healthy community. Every com- 
munity needs to be part of a 
socially healthy province and coun- 
try. 

The only way to achieve better 
welfare for the whole is through 
united effort—voluntary and gov- 
ernment. . . . Don’t expect pub- 
licity to do the job for you. You 
can’t do the total job without pub- 
licity and neither can you do the 
total job with publicity alone... . 
The broad, basic “speaking out” 
must be done on a person-to-group 
and person-to-person basis. Thous- 
ands of individual persons telling 
the same story to tens of thousands 
will build the essential firm foun- 
dation on which your publicity, 
your fund-raising appeals, your tax 
programs will rest. 


The Home 
The School 
The 


Community 





FLORENCE POOLE 


“We must recognize that social 
work goals and educational goals 
are closely related and sometimes 
identical”, said Florence Poole, 
Assistant Professor of Social Ad- 
ministration, Pittsburgh School of 
Social Work. The speaker noted a 
number of similarities: Both pro- 


fessions respect the individual and 
his capacity to develop throughout 
life; both recognize his right to 
participate in decisions regarding 
his own way of life and his capa- 
city to assume some responsibility 
for managing his affairs; and both 
now consider an understanding of 
human behaviour essential to suc- 
cessful work with people. 

However, Miss Poole stressed 
the fact that teaching and social 
work are two separate professions 
offering two distinct services. 

“Social agencies have attempted, 

in many different ways, to relate 
their programs to those of the 
schools. Some of these attempts”, 
the speaker said, “have been suc- 
cessful, others, a disappointment 
to both school and agency. It is 
important to recognize that certain 
problems which occur in school are 
closely related to the school itself 
and must receive a certain kind of 
help from the school staff. 
The child who expresses a problem 
by remaining out of school, for 
whatever reason, can be best help- 
ed to face the reality of that 
problem as it is discussed with him 
by a person in the school who is 
part of that reality”. 

“Some agencies,” Miss Poole 
said, “have placed workers in the 
schools for a specified period each 
week to accept referrals and to 
consult with teachers about prob- 
lems of children in the school. This 
method has not proved generally 
satisfactory. Unless the worker can 
become legitimately a member of 
the school staff with responsibilities 
and authority at the school, she is 
handicapped in attempting to 


work with specific school prob- 
lems.” 

“Probably the most effective 
method of relating social agencies 
to school programs has come with 
the development of school social 
work. During recent years there 
has been increasing recognition on 
the part of the schools that social 
work has a contribution which is 
essential to the school in fulfilling 
its primary purpose. The school 
social worker, as a member of the 
school staff, offers a specific case 
work service within the school 
which is similar to the kind of ser- 
vice offered by the medical social 
worker in the hospital.” 


Delinquency and Crime 
Division 

“The great principle that all 
persons rich and poor alike, are 
equal before the law, becomes a 
hollow abstraction to thousands of 
people who cannot pay lawyers’ 
fees”, said George Corbett, Execu- 
tive Director, Society for the Pro- 
tection of Women and Children 
and Montreal Legal Aid Bureau. 
The speaker recommended that 
defence for the Indigent Accused 
should be the responsibility of a 
government-appointed public de- 
fender who should be of compar- 
able calibre to the Crown Attorney 
prosecuting the case. 

The fact that Saskatchewan has 
recently closed a jail because of an 
increased use of probation should 
arouse considerable interest in 


Canada, Kathleen Jackson, Sec- 
retary Delinquency and Crime 
Division, stated in her annual re- 
port which described probation as 
a method of extra-mural treat- 
ment, used only after careful study 
of the offending child or adult by 
qualified specialists. It was pointed 
out that not only did probation 
save the individual’s personality 
from the shattering experience of 
imprisonment, but saved the com- 
munity the tremendous expense of 
custodial care. The example was 
given of the State of New Jersey 
where the average per capita cost 
of probation care is $30, while the 
cost of custodial care is $750! 

The report continued: “We need 
a great deal of research in the 
penal field, and the Canadian Social 
Science Research Council of Can- 
ada is to be commended for its 
beginning interest in this area of 
social studies. We need competent 
people with a warm and intelligent 
interest in the offender to staff our 
institutions, and man our proba- 
tion services. We need a great deal 
of shrewd overall thinking and 
planning to determine what are 
the best and most helpful Do- 
minion-Provincial relationships in 
the penal field. Above all we need 
the support and the interest of 
John Q. Public so that our com- 
munities may develop a_ social 
climate which is favourable to the 
rehabilitation of those who become 
delinquent, and actively unfavour- 
able to crime.” 





“Social workers and social agencies are frequently accused of building garages to 
repair damaged cars instead of teaching people how to drive.” 
Katuteen M. Jackson, Family Welfare Secretary, 
Canadian Welfare Council. 





Trends in Local Welfare Planning 


Speaker: Violet M. Sieder, Health 
and Welfare Planning Division, 
Community Chests and Councils 
of America, Inc., New York. 

“T expect we would all agree that 
a local community welfare council 
‘an be democracy at its best,” the 
speaker said. “When we speak of 
such councils, we visualize an or- 
ganization through which a cross- 
section of the many and diverse 
community interests can get to- 
gether to plan for the community’s 
health and welfare needs. We have 
come to accept the fact that every- 
body has a concern for health and 
welfare planning because all of us 
are either contributors, taxpayers, 
recipients of services, volunteers or 
board members. 

“Although everyone has a stake 
in health, welfare and recreation 
services, we are all aware that 
planning for these services is com- 
plicated by the problem of many 
conflicting and varied interests. 
We recognize the need for repre- 
sentation in the council of all ele- 
ments in the community, but on 
the face of it, it is not a simple 
matter to achieve constructive 
action when the special interests 
of such diverse groups as industry 
and labour, professional workers 
and laymen, racial and nationality 
groups, the various religious faiths, 


the rich and the poor, need to be 
taken into consideration. The com- 
mon denominator which welds us 
into a powerful community action 
group is our belief in the sacred- 
ness of human life and the right of 
everyone to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and his family. 
We are morally committed to work 
for the improvement of opportuni- 
ties for a full life for all members 
of our society. 

“We realize that achieving op- 
portunities for a ‘full life’ is some- 
thing more than patching up 
broken lives. It now means treat- 
ing the causes of individual, family 
and community difficulties; remov- 
ing the sore spots and doing a pre- 
ventive job. This approach is not 
just visionary and humanitarian; 
it is strongly motivated by our 
growing recognition that in the 
long run it saves us tremendous 
expense! 

“Faced with such serious prob- 
lems as the need for adequate 
housing, care of the aged, mental 
health, unemployment, chronic ill- 
ness and many others that we 
could list, it is clear that the plan- 
ning council must be a dynamic 
force. It must be much more than 
an arbitrator correlator and ad- 
justor of existing services. It must 





“To give an individual his or her ‘day in court’ but not competent counsel, is offering 


the impoverished litigant the form without the substance of justice. It is all too true that 
whatever equality is theoretically conferred upon all by the eternal truths of democracy, 
is denied to many by the equally immutable principles of economics.” 


Grorce Corsett, Montreal Legal Aid Bureau. 
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be a citizens’ movement responsive 
to actual and down-to-earth needs 
of the people. It must be able to 
achieve a positive realignment of 
services, even to the point of 
eliminating some, initiating others, 
combining certain’ services and 
changing programs of existing 
agencies—if that is what it takes 
to meet the needs of people in the 
community. Equally important is 
its role of keeping the service 
machinery well oiled and smoothly 
operating. What is more, it must 
achieve orderly progress in the face 
of the opposing force of special or 
vested interests. This is democracy 
in action. Nowhere is there a great- 
er need for genuine social states- 
manship.” 

After this introduction Miss 
Sieder discussed in detail eight 
major trends in council member- 
ship, function, program and staff 
service. 


The Borstal System 
The Honourable Mr. Justice 
Joseph Archambault, of the Mon- 
treal Superior Court, author of the 
famous Archambault Report on 
penal reform, described the British 





THE HON. MR. JUSTICE 
JOS. ARCHAMBAULT 


Borstal System for dealing with 
young offenders. The system func- 
tions under an Act which does not 
allow the sending of young people 
between the ages of 16 and 23 to 
reformatories or prisons. He de- 
scribed the family atmosphere of 
the Borstal institutions where there 
was no corporal punishment, no 
isolation policy, no high walls or 
fences and no locked doors. 

The speaker said the effective- 
ness of the Borstal System was 
clearly demonstrated by the fact 
that 70% of the young people leav- 
ing these institutions in the years 
from 1927-1937 did not get into 
trouble again. 


SECOND ONTARIO CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE 
KING EDWARD HOTEL, TORONTO 


SEPTEMBER 22, 23, 24, 1949 


@ Man at Home 


@ Man at Play 


@ Man at Work 


Sponsored by 
THE COMMUNITY WELFARE COUNCIL OF ONTARIO 


529 YonGE STREET 


Toronto, CANADA 


See page 31 for program 











Canadian Welfare Council 
Annual Meeting 


“Dominion-Provincial Rifts Bar 
to Social Security” and “Housing 
is No. 1 Problem” were press head- 
lines from the annual report of 
R. E. G. Davis, Executive Direc- 
tor. Mr. Davis opened with a mess- 
age in French, then turned to 
English to describe the nature and 
functions of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, to review progress toward 
social security during the past 
year, and to give a comprehensive 
and provocative statement of the 
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problems which remain to chal- 
lenge the social work field. The re- 
port is to be printed in full. 


The Annual Dinner 
Mrs. Kaspar Fraser was intro- 
duced as the new President of the 
Canadian Welfare Council. The 
address by John J. Corson, Wash- 
ington, D.C., guest speaker, is 
abridged in this issue. 


Oo 


A large group of delegates took 
part in a stimulating question and 
answer session with Bernard Rol- 
off. Specific problems in _ public 
relations were raised by discussion. 

There were also meetings of the 
Provincial Child Welfare Directors 
and the Public Welfare Division. 


For the 
FACTUALLY-MINDED 


@ A total of 432 delegates registered 
Twenty-Ninth 
Meeting and Conference held in 
the Mount Royal Hotel in 
Montreal—an all-time high. 


for the Annual 


@ Delegates attended from 10 prov- 
inces—one more than ever before 
—another record thanks to New- 


foundland. 


@ Delegates—one from each, Fin- 


land, Australia, England and 


Switzerland—added _ international 


flavour. 


@ Five of the guest speakers were 
‘top drawer’ professional and lay 
people from the U'S., one, John 
Moss, is the vice-chairman oi 

the Old People’s Welfare Com- 


mittee, of Great Britain. 


@ There were 27 events, many run- 
ning concurrently. Inter-meeting 
traffic was correspondingly high. 
'No fenders or feelings reported 


dented. 


Weather—hot; celebration—high; 


wordage—phenomenal. 





HUMAN SECURITY- 
ITS ATTAINMENT 


Abridged Text of an Address before 
the Canadian Welfare Council Annual 
Dinner, Montreal, June 3, 1949, by 
John J. Corson, The Washington Post. 


F You expect one from south of 
the border to outline better 
ways for you to handle your 

welfare business here on the basis 
of advanced methods we have de- 
veloped in the United States, I 
must disappoint you. I can’t as- 
sume the role of mentor, first, be- 
‘ause I know something of your 
own progress during the past de- 
cade in providing for human secur- 
ity and, secondly, because I realize 
full well that we in the United 
States have much left to do if we 
are in fact to provide human 
security. 

You must remember that only 
a few generations back we were 
burning women as witches. We 
were “curing” insanity by unspeak- 
able tortures to drive out the 
devils. Our statesmen prophesied 
that if we established public 
schools, mothers would wile away 
their time in bars because they no 
longer had to stay home to teach 
their children. And until recently 
we did not conceal our belief that 
the destitute aged were, at least, 
improvident, the unemployed were 
shiftless and all poor were some- 
how at fault. 


Obsolete Beliefs Block Security 
Even today we still cling tenaci- 
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ously to two oeliefs that drastic- 
ally handicap the attainment of 
real human security. The first is 
that every man or woman can 
maintain himself if he will. The 
second is, as Thomas Jefferson put 
it a century ago, “that government 
governs best, that governs least”. 

We refuse to face the obvious 
fact that any one of us in our sort 
of society may be unable to earn 
a decent living, or to save enough 
for times of illness, unemployment, 
accident and finally for old age. 


And we refuse to see that as 
ach community grows, govern- 
ment alone can do many of the 
things that families, churches and 
charitable agencies did in the past. 


A Post-War Civilization 

In the days when the national 
myth of rugged individualism was 
founded on fact, our great grand- 
parents lived on farms. They usu- 
ally worked for themselves and 
their families. Now most of us live 
in cities and are employed by 
others. We fail utterly to realize 
that these vast changes in our 
everyday living force us to find 
new ways of attaining human 
security. For these changes have 
destroyed the old sources of human 
security—the farm and the family. 








Sources of Security—The Farm 

The farm still provides a large 
measure of security for those who 
make of it both a place in which 
to earn a living and to live. Lands 
grow food, woodlots produce 
warmth, and the rambling farm 
houses foster family life. 





Frugality—saving—was easy and 
essential on the farm. The farmer 
accumulated land, larger herds and 
flocks, and sometimes cash in the 
bank. Today the typical American 
family can save only in cash and 
little of that. Annual studies by 
the Federal Reserve Board since 
the war’s end indicate that the 
bulk of American families, with 
incomes under $3,000 have no sav- 
ings. Indeed, nearly a third of these 
families have been spending more 
than they earned in these times of 
high prices. 

Our city dwellers still use such 
quaint phrases as “making a liv- 
ing’, “saving for a rainy day” and 
‘a man will never go hungry if he 
is willing to work”. But the farm 
which gave realism to these phrases 
no longer provides a home for more 
than a sixth of this country’s 
people. 

The most insecure person today 
is the self-supporting person with 
a small income, say less than $250 
a month. He is too proud to seek 
relief. He is the prey of every ill 
economic wind that blows. He can’t 
save enough to tide him over long 
periods of unemployment, or to pay 
the costs of a major illness. And the 
actuarial chances are five to one he 
won’t have enough to live on when 
he is old and can no longer work. 
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Sources of Security—The Family 

Consider too, what has happened 
to the family. Father, mother and 
children no longer team up—as 
they did on the farm—to earn their 
living. The home is no longer a place 
in which to work, teach, play and 
rear children. Father works at the 
shop or office. Oftentimes mother 
does too. The children are taught in 
public schools, and spend _ their 
after-school hours on public play- 
grounds. The twentieth century 
family of 3 or 4 individuals—not 6 
or 8—lives in a flat, apartment, row 
house, or in a trailer. 

The family meal which used to 
be ceremonial function, has been 
replaced by a semi-free lunch coun- 
ter; parents and children eat on the 
run. Recreation used to be largely 
a family affair. Now it separates 
father, mother and children, rather 
than binding them together. The 
daughter attends the corner movie 
or goes to the Y.W. Johnnie eats 
peanuts at the high school ball park 
or is hiking with the Boy Scouts. 
Mother is playing bridge and father 
is playing golf on the municipal 
course. 

For many Americans—not all— 
the home has become a filling sta- 
tion through which humans drive 
daily to obtain shelter and food. Its 
spiritual values have been reduced, 
and its economic. strength has 
simply disappeared. Children, in- 
stead of being an economic asset-— 
as they were on the farm—have be- 
come a dreaded liability. 

Invisibility of Change 

Yet in 1949 many of my fellow 
citizens are blinded by the old be- 
liefs that, (1) each individual can 


SS 


and should maintain himself, and 
(2) that government should do as 
little as possible, not as much as is 
needed. They marvel at the tech- 
nological change which produces 
television, jet propulsion and 
atomic energy. But for them the 
equally significant economic and 
social change which has taken place 
is invisible. Blinded by the tradi- 
tion and folklore of our simple agri- 
cultural past, they still do not see 
that millions who never sought 
public aid in days gone by, now 
have nowhere else to turn. 


Welfare Services Evolve 

Americans and Canadians both 
inherited their ways of aiding those 
who can not maintain themselves 
from the Elizabethan Poor Laws of 
the 17th century. These laws as- 
sumed that men and women would 
become destitute only through 
some fault of their own. Charity, 
they stipulated, should be meagre 
and given in such a manner as to 
make the individual recognize his 
own fault. 

Not until the 1930’s were these 
obsolete assumptions of the worth- 
lessness of every needy _ person 
proven false. The millions that 
were in need could not be cared for 
in “poorhouses”. Hence “grocery 
orders” were invented. These en- 
titled the poor to live at home, to 
obtain, at stipulated stores, essen- 
tial food items—nothing else. 

Then grocery orders were replac- 
ed by cash. This meant that the 
needy person could purchase what 
he chose, tobacco, for example. 
WPA was a further step forward; 
the needy were given the opportun- 
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ity to “earn” work relief “wages” 
rather than to be “given” relief. 

Next came the Social Security 
Act. It faced up to the simple fact 
that the line between those in need 
and the majority of the self-sup- 
porting, is a very narrow one. 
Hence, the social insurances as- 
sume that whenever someone can’t 
work because of unemployment, old 
age or death, he or his dependents 
need cash to replace the wages that 
have ceased. It also assumes that 
the amount needed will be roughly 
proportionate to the stopped wages 
and the number of mouths that 
remain to be fed. These assump- 
tions eliminate the necessity of in- 
vestigating each individual’s need 
or supervising how he uses these 
benefits. Because the insured work- 
er contributes through payroll 
taxes to the cost of these benefits, 
we, as a people, feel better about 
paying benefits without requiring 
proof of destitution and the recipi- 
ent’s conscience permits him _ to 
take the benefits. Insurance is a 
good word; relief, an unpleasant 
one. 

But as yet, the social insurances 
provide security for only two of 
every three men and women in the 
U.S. This fortunate two-thirds are 
secured only against the hazards of 
old age, death and unemployment. 
The other third has no security 
against the hazards of a job-hold- 
ing, city-dwelling society. Nor is 
there any security for any American 
against the additional hazards they 
may not be able to meet, particu- 
larly sickness — except the assur- 
ance that when all resources are 
gone, there will be relief. 








Comparative Evolution 

You, too, started out with relief. 
You, too, have improved your re- 
lief methods and have recognized 
the efficacy of public works. You, 
too, have expanded your welfare 
and health services in various ways. 
You, too, have established unem- 
ployment insurance. But you in 
Canada, while speaking politely of 
the lessons you have learned from 
experience in the U.S., have demon- 
strated an uncanny ability to dis- 
regard our experience when another 
course is preferable. You have 
avoided the pitfalls which have 
limited the usefulness of unemploy- 
ment compensation in the U.S. You 
have apparently been tempted only 
slightly by the virtues of contri- 
butions. And, in your program of 
family allowances you have ac- 
cepted boldly the desirability of 
redistributing national income as a 
means of enhancing the welfare of 
your families. 

If you scan the evolution of the 
ways of providing for human secur- 
ity you can, I think, distinguish at 
least four stages. They are: the 
charity or relief stage, the public 
works or work relief stage, the 
social insurance stage, and the 
social service stage. Originally the 
concern of government was simply 
to preserve life. But subsequently 
we have learned that it is not only 
essential to provide income, but to 
give it in a way that preserves the 
recipients’ dignity and self-respect. 
To accomplish this in the U.S., we 
use the social insurances and lay 
stress on the contributions of the 
individual. In Canada and in Bri- 
tain and New Zealand the contri- 
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bution stage has been supplanted 
by the social service stage. The 
Commonwealth nations seem to 
have concluded that government 
may as well provide income and 
services to the needy, the aged and 
others as provide schools for kids 
or build roads. 

I suspect that in both countries 
we are heading toward a frank 
guarantee of minimum well-being 
for every individual, not just for 
those who are first reduced to des- 
titution. All that such a guarantee 
would involve in the United States 
is— 

1) using our government, without 
fear or favour, to keep our economy 
healthy so that there will be jobs for 
all, rather than a series of booms and 
busts; 

2) liberalizing our present social in- 
surances and expanding old age and 
survivors’ insurance to cover farmers, 
domestics and self-employed people; 

3) enacting national health insur- 
ance, 

4) providing more public housing, 

5) steadily expanding the variety of 
public health and welfare services avail- 
able for every family. 

But even this is not enough. 
Welfare agencies, too, must ima- 
ginatively look forward. They must 
think in terms of the needs of a 
population where one in every eight 
is aged. They must help the mil- 
lions of people who will live in the 
future because of advances in 
medical science, but who must live 
in crippled or sick bodies. They 
must plan for the recreation of a 
nation that works, perhaps thirty- 
six hours a week, rather than forty- 
eight. They must design the hous- 
ing that is needed by the increasing 
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urban population. They must re- 
cognize the high essentiality of a 
continuing income to those who 
work for wages. They must use 
their imaginations to help find new 
jobs for the family to do, now that 
modern cities have taken away 
many of the jobs the family did in 
the past. They must think in terms 
of the needs of the insecure low in- 
come families and not alone those 
who are forced to seek aid. 


Facing Up to Our Needs 

Why should we resist facing up, 
either in your country or mine, to 
the human security requirements 
of an industrialized, city people? 

There are, I think, three objec- 
tions: 

1) The cost will be great. But, if we 
can maintain full employment and in- 
crease individual productivity, we can 
afford the cost. 

2) Some will say that the extension 
of public aid is a step toward socialism. 
But basically, what is the difference 
between providing free school text- 


books and free medical service for chil- 
dren? Actually, if we expand these 
social insurances as far as _ possible, 
everyone will be contributing toward 
his own, or his family’s security. 

3) Finally, others will feel that we 
will destroy incentive. They do not be- 
lieve in the basic worth of each fellow 
human being. But democracy requires 
that government provide every service 
required to nourish each member of 
society without fear that human beings 
are basically irresponsible, shiftless and 
worthless. 


Democracy—A Means, not an End 

We who fervidly believe in the 
freedom of the individual must re- 
cognize that democracy is not an 
end in itself. Better schools, better 
medical care, better homes, security 
against unemployment, old age and 
death are as important as free elec- 
tions. Democracy —our form of 
government—must stand or fall on 
its ability to bring personal happi- 
ness, liberty and security to all its 
citizens. And in attaining that end, 
the role of welfare workers is a vast 
and enviable one. 


The care with which many new communities are safeguarding their development, and 


the efforts being made in older communities to eradicate the slum and to develop suburban 
and garden communities, by means of cheap and rapid transit and the control of land 
values, are fine expressions of the new spirit which substitutes a community for a prop- 
erty sense. The growth of communities will compel universal regard for the new 
attitude. Wide and costly experience has made it increasingly apparent that the living 
problem in cities cannot be left to the fortuitous outcome of unrelated and unregulated 
individual interest, and the continuous conflict of public and private interest. Its solution 
is possible only through intelligent community action. Town planning and rural planning 
and development were almost unthought-of a generation ago. Today they are subjects 
of scientific study, and compel the recognition of Government. It is to be hoped that ere 
long public opinion will no more tolerate the slum and the overcrowded tenement than 
it would tolerate plagues such as were prevalent a generation ago. 


—W. L. Mackenzie King, in Industry and Humanity: A Study in the 
Principles underlying Industrial Reconstruction, 1935 edition, pp. 186, 187. 
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National Conference 


of Social Work 


General Theme: Toward a Better Life 


. . - The Positive Role of 


Social Work in Resolving Social Conflict and Attaining Social Goals. 


LEVELAND was host to 4,700 
( registrants and 3,000 other 

social workers who attend- 
ed the 76th annual meeting of the 
National Conference of Social 
Work. June 12-17 was one of the 
hottest weeks on record but the 
crowds good-naturedly persevered, 
perspired, and pursued the con- 
ference theme through a total of 
281 meetings. 

Speakers in the eleven general 
sessions sounded every note in the 
scale: Social Goals for the Nation 
and the World; Civil Rights; Pub- 
lic Relations; Unique Possibilities 
in America’s Melting Pot; How 
much Social Welfare America can 
Afford; Industry and Social Work; 
International Social Work and Re- 
ligion and Social Work. 

The 77 Section meetings ran the 
gamut of social case work, child 
care, delinquency, the aged, social 
group work, community organiza- 
tion and planning; public welfare, 
health, mental health, industrial 
and economic problems, methods 
of social action and administration. 

Every shade and stripe of in- 
terest and activity in the complex 
American social pattern were 
represented by the Associate and 
Special Groups—48 of them— 
which held 193 meetings during 
the week. 


Arthur J. Altmeyer, U.S. Com- 
missioner for Social Security, was 
presented with the annual Survey 
Award, a_ bronze plaque, “for 
imaginative and constructive con- 
tribution to social work.” Among 
his several activities, Mr. Altmeyer 
developed the International Refu- 
gee Organization and now serves 


as U.S. representative on the 
United Nations Social Commis- 
sion. 


Martha M. Eliot, M.D., former 
Associate Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau and now Associate Direc- 
tor-General of the World Health 
Organization, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Conference, succeeding 
Ralph H. Blanchard. As _ duties 
with WHO will keep her in Geneva 
during the coming year, the First 
Vice-President, Lester B. Granger, 
Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League of New York, 
will be the Acting President, with 
the assistance of the Conference’s 
newly appointed able and genial 
Executive Secretary, Joseph Hof- 
fer, who received his Ph.D. degree 
from Ohio State University in 
1942, and has had wide social work 
experience, including UNRRA in 
China. ; 

The 1950 Conference will be 
held in Atlantic City. 


They Said 


The goals of social work are to put a 
floor under human existence; to equal- 
ize opportunities among all men, to 
ensure the maximum and the wisest 
utilization of our resources and to 
bring the benefits of science, the arts 
and an advancing civilization to all 
people; to integrate all of the members 
of the human race into their respective 
communities and nations and into a 
wider organization capable of ensuring 
peace and orderly progress; to enlarge 
the area of human freedom and to 
facilitate man’s quest for significance. 


Louis Wirts, 


President, American Council on Race 
Relations and Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago. 


Democracy, in effect, is non-existent 
without the freedoms that are involved 
in the frame-work of civil liberties .. . 
Loyalty purges are the peak of a wave 
of hysteria that endangers our civil 
rights. 

BENJAMIN YOUNGDAHL, 
Dean, George Warren Brown School of 
Social Work, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

° 


We are going through great changes in 
the basic relationship between the 
individual and society. I am rather in- 
clined to think that we are returning 
to an older and more fundamental pat- 
tern of associative effort—people affili- 
ating themselves with each other in 
organizations directed toward common 
ends—than the every-man-for-himself 
practice of the nineteenth century. 


KARL DE SCHWEINITZ, 


Director, Committee on Education and 
Social Security, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D.C. 


The next 25 years will probably be the 
most crucial in the whole history of 


the human race. 
Maracaret Meap, 


Associate Curator of Ethnology, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. 
° 

Last year, the Family Allowances pro- 
gram cost Canada $290,000,000. A 
similar program would cost the United 
States $3,500,000,000. 

Georce F. Davinson, 
Deputy Minister of Welfare, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, 
Ottawa. 

- 

We have 33 million breadwinners out 
of work now. It does not comfort any 
one of those 34 millions to know that 
we can split the atom or build a jet 
ship that can go faster than sound; nor 
that some people in high places say 
we can have 6 million out of work 
and not worry. . . . Depressions are 
man-made and what man makes he 
“an change. We are getting into trouble 
because workers’ incomes are not equal 
to the goods we have produced. We 
must balance wages and production. 
Purchasing power must match produc- 
tive power minus a percentage for new 
capital investment. I am calling for an 
immediate conference on this national 
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problem. Water REvTHER, 


President, United Automobile Workers, 
C.1.O. 

* 
Every goal of social work is stated in 
the Bible and it supports the religious 
principles of right, decency, justice, and 


kindliness. Frank L. Wem, 
Chairman, President’s Committee on 
Religious and Moral Welfare and 
Character Guidance in the Armed 


Forces, New York City. 





W. M. Anderson, C.B.E., Toronto 


Vice-President 


General manager North American Life Assurance Company; 
past president Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association; 
one-time director general of National Housing Administra- 
tion in Ottawa. Chairman of Canadian Welfare Council’s 
committee on staff requirements. 


Lawrence Freiman, Ottawa 
Vice-President 


President and general manager of A. J. Freiman, Ltd. One 
of small group who promoted in 1932 first Ottawa experi- 
ment in federated fund-raising. Handled Ottawa Community 
Chests publicity for a number of years and later served on 
budget committee. 


Walter B. Snow, Ottawa 
Honorary-Treasurer 





Retired banker. Honorary treasurer Ottawa Community 
Chests; member finance and endowment committees of 


Ottawa YMCA. 


Judge Thomas Tremblay, Quebec City 
Vice-President 


Chairman, Canadian Superior Council, St. Vincent de Paul 
Society; president, Quebec City Central Council of Social 


Agencies; president, Quebec Rural Electrification Board. 
Member of Canadian Welfare Council’s French-speaking 
services planning committee. 
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Chairman of the Health Division of 
the Welfare Council of Toronto. 
Started in social work as a board 
member of the Victoria Creche. 
Later chairman of the Child Wel- 
fare Council of Toronto, predeces- 
sor of the Toronto Welfare Coun- 
cil. Vice-chairman of the Toronto 
Welfare Council for a number of 
years and chairman from 1940 to 


1943. 





Mrs. W. Kaspar Fraser, Toronto 
President 


1949-50 Officers of the 


Canadian Welfare Couneil 


* President of the Southam Press. 
From 1930 to 1936 president of 
the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies; trustee of the McGill 
School of Social Work; board 
member of the Welfare Federation 
of Montreal. First joined the Cana- 
dian Welfare Council board in 1930 
and become its president in 1940. 





Philip S. Fisher, C.B.E., Montreal 
Honorary-President 








Processes in 


Rehabilitation 


¢¢-w Guess I was born thirty years 

too soon”. The young woman, 

who made the comment, was 
seeing for the first time the type 
of physical and vocational rehabili- 
tation now given to many severely 
handicapped persons. Afflicted 
from birth by a seriously unco- 
ordinated motor system, she speaks 
with the greatest difficulty, all 
efforts to do so involving spasms 
of neck and face muscles. In spite 
of the fact that the simplest motion 
results in a series of uncontrolled 
and uncoordinated movements, she 
has learned to take care of all her 
daily needs and has achieved a 
certain skill on the typewriter. She 
goes about her community with an 
inner poise that rises above the 
startled gasps and cruel remarks of 
those who do not know that her 
contorted and deformed body 
houses a mind and person with 
tremendous inner resources. Un- 
usually sensitive and _ intelligent, 
she writes poetry as an avocation 
and runs a small commercial ser- 


By VIRGINIA SUMMEY 


vice as a vocation. She is one of 
the few severely handicapped who 
through sheer grit and determina- 
tion has achieved independence by 
herself. 

This case illustrates the primary 
factor in the rehabilitation process 
—the person and his “will to do”. 
Nothing must be done that limits 
motivation, for without courage 
and the determination to succeed, 
despite apparently insuperable 
obstacles, no amount of special 
assistance will achieve the desired 
result. Not all disabled persons can 
be expected to have the inner 
flame of the Blessed Bernadette, 
the inspiration of Lord Byron, 
Beethoven or Sarah Bernhardt, 
nor the indomitable will of Charles 
Steinmetz or Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Attitudes have changed greatly 
since the days when the crippled 
and infirm were outcasts and 
pariahs amongst men. Once they 


Mrs. Summey took her Master’s degree in Rehabilitation in the Department of 
Education of New York University. She has worked with the selective Placement 
of Physically Handicapped Persons and Veterans in the U.S. Employment 
Office; with the Connecticut Society for Crippled Children and Adults and set 
up workshops in both Stamford and Bridgeport, Conn. The latter project was 
developed on a laboratory basis as a community rehabilitation centre and has 
been studied by people from all over the U.S.A. and other countries who are 
interested in developing community rehabilitation services. 

Mrs. Summey is Secretary of the Rehabilitation Survey Committee of 
Montreal which is carrying out its work under the auspices of the Montreal 


Council of Social Agencies. 
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were thrust outside the communal 
group to fend for themselves in 
the wilderness, thrown into dun- 
geons or shockingly exploited. The 
development of a social sense of 
responsibility toward the depend- 
ent disabled follows a consistent 
pattern throughout history. Those 
injured in battle were the first to 
receive succor, and it is increas- 
ingly accepted that those who sac- 
rifice themselves for the protection 
of the group deserve special care. 
The blind, the deaf and crippled 
children were the next to receive 
attention. The social awareness 
which has developed in the last 
century has gradually created a 
public demand that specialized 
services be available for severely 
handicapped persons. Given a 
chance to develop abilities and an 
understanding of how to overcome 
or minimize limitations, many dis- 
abled persons find satisfaction and 
happiness in increased indepen- 
dence and a chance to take their 
place in society. 

So much has been written on the 
rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped since World War II 
that it is difficult to digest the sur- 
veys, studies and experiments and 
to evaluate the many approaches 
to the problem of making the dis- 
abled a productive group of citi- 
zens. Both World Wars highlighted 
the shockingly small percentage of 
so-called “physically fit” and the 
impractibility of expecting a limit- 
ed part of the population to carry 
the entire load of the responsibili- 
ties of war and peace. Many gov- 
ernments like Great Britain, the 
U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. consider 
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it a national responsibility to help 
the physically handicapped achieve 
a maximum degree of independence 
so that they may become a national 
asset rather than a national lia- 
bility. 

The present concept of rehabili- 
tation evolved during and after 
World War II. Paradoxically, both 
World Wars gave impetus to the 
development of rehabilitation pro- 
cedures and techniques. Following 
prevention and treatment, medical 
rehabilitation is now being accept- 
ed as a third branch of medicine. 
Vocational and employment re- 
habilitation is recognized as a 
sound economic investment. The 
inter-relation of the two is such 
that a proper understanding of re- 
habilitation must include the total 
process which is:—to develop and 
restore the handicapped individual 
to the fullest physical, mental, 
psycho-social, vocational and eco- 
nomic usefulness of which he is 
capable, within the restrictions in- 
herent in his environment. As the 
ultimate goal is social and voca- 
tional adjustment, the usual pro- 
cess is to select and utilize those 
elements of community programs 
which will contribute to the indi- 
vidual’s rehabilitation. These are: 
—medical care, including psychi- 
atry, as well as physical, occupa- 
tional and speech therapy; social 
service; guidance and testing; edu- 
‘ation; vocational or employment 
training; recreation; financial assist- 
ance; selective placement and care- 
ful follow-up. 

Before “breaking down” rehabili- 
tation processes into constituent 
services it is important to remem- 





ber that only one service may be 


needed by some individuals to 
‘solve a combination of handicaps: 
a hard-of-hearing person may need 
only to be counselled and “sold” 
on using a hearing aid; an amputee 
may need only proper fitting or 
skill in handling his prosthesis; a 
blind worker may need only selec- 
tive placement; a person with a 
serious speech disorder may need 
only speech therapy to speak 
better or correctly; and a great 
many may need only an opportun- 
ity to learn or obtain a job. 

Others require a combination of 
two or more services: For instance, 
years of medical care may be neces- 
sary for the tuberculous patient. 
It is important for his morale and 
chances of eventual rehabilitation 
that a program be planned for him 
from the _ beginning. Although 
months of absolute quiet may be 
prescribed, the time comes when 
reading and study can be combin- 
ed with bed rest, and when graded 
activity becomes a part of treat- 
ment. If the patient has a con- 
structive plan for a future life 
which can be lived satisfactorily 
within his physical and other limi- 
tations, it gives him added reason 
for cooperating as soon as training 
is feasible and adds immeasurably 
to his chances of making a good 
adjustment. The paraplegic is a 
dramatic example of the import- 
ance of combining physical and 
medical rehabilitation from the be- 
ginning. Long tedious hours of 
physical training and _ treatment 
can be varied with the develop- 
ment of a skill or hobby. 

The rehabilitation process starts 
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with adequate motivation on the 
part of the client and should be 
followed by opportunity. A series 
of services must be available in 
order to assist those whose disable- 
ments result in a single or a multi- 
plicity of handicaps. 

Obviously the first step is a 
thorough diagnosis; the second is 
the setting of a goal which is satis- 
factory to the client and within his 
limitations; the third a definite 
program of action. 

To be adequate diagnostic ser- 
vices must include not only medi- 
cal, vocational and employment 
but psycho-social diagnoses as 
well. We are dealing with people, 
not disabilities. It is important to 
know all resources and all capa- 
bilities which can be used to help 
the handicapped person reach in- 
creased independence. If there is 
not a rehabilitation program to 
provide specialized assistance 
many community services may be 
tapped. Physicians, hospitals, 
clinics, health centres, rehabilita- 
tion or vocational guidance coun- 
sellors, educators, employment in- 
terviewers and employers, psy- 
chologists and social workers are 
some of those who can contribute 
to a thorough diagnosis. 

Experienced counsellors are 
needed in the second step, that of 
planning with the person concern- 
ed. The ability to evaluate medi- 
‘al, educational, social and em- 
ployment reports; to understand 
the complexities confronting the 
individual to be served; and to 
formulate a plan which will direct 
-apabilities toward a satisfactory 
goal and then to sell that plan to 
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the client requires imagination and 
experience. 

The third step is largely up to 
the client, providing no serious 
errors in diagnosis or planning 
have been made. This may involve 
long weeks, months or years of 
medical treatment, and _ training, 
or it may mean an immediate ad- 
justment in a job or home situ- 
ation. 

Specialized rehabilitation _ ser- 
vices may be classified roughly in 
two sections: medical rehabilita- 
tion; and vocational and employ- 
ment rehabilitation. 

The former is concerned first 
with total diagnosis, then with 
treatment and physical re-educa- 
tion. No physical condition must 
ever be taken for granted. Because 
a surgeon pronounces an amputat- 
ed stump healed, it does not mean 
the man is prepared or ready for 
routine training on artificial legs 
or “training peg legs”. Many leg 
amputees confined to beds and 
chairs develop flexion deformities 
which can be avoided by proper 
preventative measures. Correction 
of a flexion deformity must be 
made before the patient is ready 
for ambulatory or terrain training. 
There is increasing interest in pre- 
ventative rehabilitation which 
assists the patient to avoid un- 
necessary crippling conditions. 

Specialized medical services in- 
clude physical, occupational, 
speech and recreational therapy 
under the direct supervision of 
qualified technicians. Briefly, the 
goal is to improve function and 
strength, to teach the patient to 
use artificial prosthesis with maxi- 
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mum skill and minimum fatigue, 
and to train the severely disabled 
to take care of all “the physical 
demands inherent in daily living” 
as so aptly put by Dr. George 
Deaver, head of Physical Medicine 
at New York University and at 
Bellevue Hospital. If a person can- 
not take care of his personal needs, 
go safely to and from work, do a 
job or carry his share of the family 
responsibilities, he is not indepen- 
dent. Some never will be, but 
many can increase their indepen- 
dence an hundredfold and most 
can find a good life within certain 
limitations. 


Specialized vocational and em- 
ployment rehabilitation services 
include evaluation and training. 
Testing and guidance along with 
actual exploration is often needed 
before it is possible to judge ac- 
curately the abilities and limita- 
tions of a client. One young veter- 
an with a badly damaged right 
hand needed three years of train- 
ing to become a radar technician. 
Despite a remarkable series of 
plastic operations to the hand, 
there was a question as to whether 
the government was warranted in 
setting him up for the three year 
course. It took four months of ex- 
ploration coupled with daily treat- 
ment and work therapy to improve 
range, function and tolerance of 
the right hand so that it could be 
used to “assist” and to train the 
left hand in extreme dexterity and 
skill so that it could become the 
“lead” hand. In this case the client 
was declared eligible for an engin- 
eering school. In other cases it is 
necessary to train clients in actual 








job operations, in trades, or to give 
pre-vocational training until such 
time as enough work tolerance or 
independence has been developed 
to warrant training in a school, or 
placement on-the-job as an ap- 
prentice or as a bona fide worker. 
Specialized training facilities 
often include a sheltered employ- 
ment shop so that trainees and 
workers may earn as they build 
tolerance, skills and sound work 
patterns. It is important, however, 
to distinguish between a sheltered 
workshop which provides work for 
the sub-marginal worker and a 
sheltered workshop which provides 
work and rehabilitation for the 
handicapped. The latter should be 
under medical supervision. Indi- 
vidual attention must be given to 
clients, who have a multiplicity of 
problems to be resolved before 
they are adjusted enough to take 
their rightful place in society. 
Because a person is considered 
rehabilitated it does not mean the 
rehabilitation process ends follow- 
ing training. A careful follow up is 
essential. James L. is an unhappy 
illustration. In his early twenties 
he underwent an amputation of 
both legs above the knees. His en- 
tire savings purchased two arti- 
ficial legs, but there was no one to 
teach him to use them. Many 
years later the town welfare, 
which supported him and his fam- 
ily, reported the case and asked for 
assistance. Although overweight, 
he was accepted for rehabilitation 
and taught to use his legs. Later 
an excellent job with transporta- 
tion was secured and the town and 
friends rejoiced. Within six months 
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James L. was dead of heart failure. 
Following rehabilitation he was to 
all appearances in excellent condi- 
tion and spirits. The job was not 
physically demanding. But no one 
had studied the total situation. His 
apartment was up a long flight of 
unusually steep steps. His work 
bench was at a great distance from 
the shop entrance. The physical 
exertion required to transport his 
heavy body and forty pounds of 
legs was more than his heart could 
stand. 

It can not be overstressed that 
it is important to have a thorough 
general medical diagnosis, as well 
as medical supervision during train- 
ing and a follow-up on the 
after successful rehabilitation. 

It is estimated that 80% of the 
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disabled can be rehabilitated 
through regular community re- 


sources. True, many of these need 
a competent rehabilitation coun- 
sellor if best results are to be 
secured. However, about 18 out of 
the remaining 20% need additional 
specialized services in order to be- 
come wholly or partially indepen- 
dent. Edward Dunlop, formerly 
Director of Casualty Rehabilita- 
tion, DVA, estimates that there 
are about 150,000 disabled Cana- 
dians of working age in need of 
some type of rehabilitation. Most 
of these people can be prepared 
to contribute to the national eco- 
nomy as indicated by reports from 
the United States Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. It estimated 
in 1946 that the average cost of 
rehabilitating each client was $400 
as against the $300 to $600 annual 
cost of subsidizing the dependent 


handicapped person. Through economy. Only selected groups or 
special rehabilitation measures, this categories of the disabled are actu- 
Office reported that in 1946 the ally receiving their birth right—an 
yearly income of its clients increas- opportunity to live at their highest 
ed about 400% from an esti- potential. Although rehabilitation 
mated $11,000,000 to an estimated is still in an early stage of develop- 
$56,000,000. ment, it is possible to evaluate its 

The government and community contribution to society. Many more 
should consider the cost of re- physicians, doctors of physical 
habilitation which contributes to medicine, therapists, educators, 
the national wealth as against the social workers and employment 
cost of providing minimal susten- personnel are needed in this field. 
ance year after year, which breeds The personal satisfactions in this 
frustration and despair amongst’ work are enormous. The scope of 
those handicapped who should be rehabilitation requires such a vari- 
assets rather than liabilities to ety of personnel that teamwork is 
themselves and their country. a “must”. Volunteers and _ profes- 

Actually the rehabilitation pro- sionals find it a privilege and in- 
cess reaches into every phase of spiration to work side by side in a 
our community living: the home, united effort to give the dependent 
the school, the church, health and disabled person of high courage a 
welfare, business and our national chance to help himself. 


SECOND ONTARIO CONFERENCE 


The Second Ontario Conference on Social Welfare, to be held at the King Edward 
Hotel, Toronto, September 22, 23, 24, 1949, will be officially opened by the Hon. W. A. 
Goodfellow, Minister of Public Welfare for the Province of Ontario. Among those 
participating in the sessions of the Conference are the following: 


Sept. 22, A.M.—G. Gordon Brown, Associate Professor of Anthropology, 
University of Toronto. 
Subject: Changing Emphases in Family Life. 
P.M.—Aldwyn B. Stokes, C.B.E., Professor of Psychiatry, 
University of Toronto, and Director, Toronto Psychiatric Hospital. 
Subject: The Contribution of the Family and Child Welfare Agencies 
to a Community Rehabilitation Program. 


Sept. 23, AM.—Alan F. Klein, Assistant Professor of Social Work, Toronto School of 
Social Work, will lead one of the discussion groups following an address 
Recreation and the Community’s Need. 


P.M.—Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, Associate Professor of Social Work, Toronto 
School of Social Work. 


Make your reservations early. Write King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
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Child Welfare Senuices Jn Maniteba— 
Public-Private Relationships 


By SIDNEY McARTON 


URING 1948 the non-sectarian 
children’s aid societies and 
the Manitoba Government 

concluded a working agreement 
covering statutory child welfare 
services over a large portion of the 
settled areas of the Province. The 
agreement added no new principles 
to the current theories of public- 
private relationships in community 
organization but, in scope and bold 
application, it is unique in child 
welfare services in Canada. 

By the agreements, individually 
drawn between the Province and 
the four societies, the latter have 
undertaken to provide certain 
stipulated child welfare services on 
a basic level established by the 
Division of Public Welfare, and 
have been left free to promote and 
develop additional and new ser- 
vices in their role as autonomous 
private societies. This “basic level” 
is no mystic line drawn between 
public and private services: it is 
the level of service provided by 
the Public Welfare Division in 
areas not covered by children’s aid 
societies, and it is the level of ser- 
vice, by virtue of the agreements, 
made available to all children in 
need in any part of the Province. 

The four societies serve terri- 


tories in which live about 70 per- 
cent of Manitoba’s population. 
They provide child protection ser- 
vices, guardianship services, ser- 
vices to unmarried parents and 
their children, and, in the case of 
two societies, adoption services. 
Above and beyond these, and as 
part of their “private” program, 
the societies give family services, 
non-ward care and other related 
services. 
Historical Background 

The agreements were long in the 
making: still longer was the search 
for the principles upon which they 
were drawn. During the thirties 
the societies operated on a founda- 
tion of private donations bolstered 
by traditional grants which, at 
best, were a compromise between 
evident and seeming need. The 
war years, and those immediately 
following, brought vastly increased 
‘alls for service and a correspond- 
ing expansion in staffs and bud- 
gets. In a five year period develop- 
ment of child welfare services was 
so accelerated that by 1945 the 
agencies found themselves stand- 
ing in a new relationship to child 
welfare services in their commun- 
ity, while also facing financial 
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breakdown if existing service levels 
were to be maintained. 

To the credit of the agencies, 
not one attempted to retreat thus 
inviting the fate of institutions 
which yield to the lure of archaism. 
One society, the Children’s Aid of 
Dauphin faced the issue, refused 
to take the backward step, and, 
by its decision to dissolve, opened 
the way for the present Dauphin 
Health and Welfare Unit, in itself, 
a promising experiment. In the 
face of their difficulties, the soci- 
eties began to examine their place 
in child welfare, their possible con- 
tributions in the future, and their 
possible sources of revenue. Im- 
plied in their formation and status, 
in their traditional relationships 
with the Province, and in the exist- 
ing pattern of child welfare ser- 
vices was, the societies claimed, 
the inference that the services 
being performed under charter were 
state responsibilities and should be 
tax-supported. 

While advancing the claim that 
functions where performed were a 
public responsibility and should be 
publicly financed, the societies also 
claimed that they, as private or- 
ganizations, were best prepared 
and equipped to continue provid- 
ing these services. They based their 
stand on the grounds that the 
agencies had developed community 
resources, confidence and _ good- 
will, programs, policies and meth- 
ods which were essential to the 
continuation and development of 
children’s services and which might 
be lost if a wholesale shift in re- 
sponsibilities and programs were 
undertaken. 
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The Field is Surveyed 

The problem was crystallized, 
and future policy forecast, in a 
report of the American Public 
Welfare Association to the Minis- 
ter of Health and Public Welfare 
in September, 1944. * 

The Report defined the societies 
as “quasi-public agencies in that 
they carry the whole of a statutory 
function on behalf of the public 
agency’. It continued by saying 
“It is generally accepted today 
that where public funds are made 
available to voluntary or private 
agencies they should be adjusted 
to the services given ...and where 
money is paid from the public 
treasury to a voluntary agency, 
minimum standards of performance 
should also be supplied by the 
government.” 

The Association of Children’s 
Aid Societies enunciated the prin- 
ciple in another way, when, in a 
brief to the government, they said: 
“In general, we believe that the 
provincial government should take 
responsibility, both financially and 
in supervision of policy, for seeing 
that at least a minimum standard 
prevail throughout the Province 
and that the initiative of private 
citizens may then be free to ex- 
pand and build upon this in each 
district.” 

Developing a Formula 

Having set forth the principle 
upon which discussion and negoti- 
ations were to be conducted there 
began a search for a formula by 
which payments could be deter- 
mined. It became apparent that 
no common measuring factors 
existed by which the work of the 








societies could be measured and 
balanced against the standards of 
service maintained elsewhere by 
the Public Welfare Division. 

About the only authentic index 
which could be uniformly applied 
was that of population although 
it was recognized the other ele- 
ments entered into the work of any 
given agency and into the perform- 
ance of that work. 

Nor was there, as among the 
societies, or as between the soci- 
eties and the Public Welfare Divi- 
sion, any uniform system of re- 
cording and counting social prob- 
lems dealt with or calls for service 
met or unmet. Finally, two indices 
were accepted. These were popula- 
tion and worker-cost. A ratio of 
social workers to population was 
determined by examining a repre- 
sentative area of the Public Wel- 
fare Division and a figure calcu- 
lated as the cost of maintaining 
one social worker in the field. From 
the application of these two, grants 
for the individual societies were 
set. 

Finally, in the setting of pay- 
ments, cognizance was taken of an 
over-all governing principle, re- 
commended in the 1944 survey. 
“That when a children’s aid society 
is not receiving sufficient contri- 
butions from private sources, to 
give evidence of strong community 
support, all public funds should be 
withdrawn”. In accordance with 
this, payments were made condi- 
tional upon private collections 
equalling Provincial payments. 

Guarantees to Public and 
Government 


A public service, is a_ service 


owned and operated by the en- 
franchised citizens. The public 
holds its administrators answerable 
through the democratic processes 
of responsible government. The 
government is therefore continually 
responsible for its stewardship and 
must be prepared to account for 
its discharge of duty. This applies 
equally to delegated programs and 
programs directly administered. 

In considering the delegation of 
services for which a measure of 
public responsibility was accepted, 
safeguards and guarantees had to 
be incorporated in the terms of 
delegation. 

It is also true that any service 
which can be called public must 
be uniform, equitable, non-discrim- 
inatory, and available to all who 
fall within the terms of eligibility. 

To assure these safeguards and 
guarantees certain provisions were 
included in the agreements. These 


may be described in five board 
classifications. 
(a) Case recording: The societies 


will keep adequate records of 
their work with each case. 

(b) Personnel: The societies agree 
to employ as chief executives 
persons qualified according to 
standards described in the 
agreements. They also agree to 
maintain field staffs of a speci- 
fied minimum number. 

(c) Access to records: For 
checking or other purposes, the 
case records of the agency are 
open to the Director. 


spot- 


(d) Regular reporting: The societies 
will report regularly on volume, 
load and disposition of cases. 


(e) Financial reports: Regular fin- 


ancial reports on a designated 
basis will be provided. 

Under the general terms, pay- 
ments are made quarterly. The 
present agreements expire in 1950. 

Guarantees to the Agencies 

By the agreements, the agencies 
were assured of a fixed sum for a 
three-year period. For three of the 
agencies, it was a substantial under- 
pinning of their programs. For the 
fourth agency, the Children’s Aid 
of Winnipeg, it represented a lesser 
but not a minor item in the bud- 
get. The agencies lost none of their 
autonomy or powers of self-govern- 
ment. If greater stability in fin- 
ances is a means towards indepen- 
dence, it may be said that their 
independence was strengthened. 
But they gained in other ways as 
well. By the process involved in 
the early negotiations, the societies 
grew under the scrutiny to which 
they subjected themselves and 
from the clarity and definitions of 
purpose which followed. Among 
themselves, they gained cohesion, 
and between themselves and the 
Public Welfare Division there was 
forged, albeit through necessity, a 
better relationship because that re- 
lationship was clarified and mutu- 
ally understood. 

General Benefits 

The touchstone is, of course, the 
benefits that accrued and should 
accrue to children in Manitoba; 
and it is by this criterion that the 
contracts must be judged. There 
is, perhaps, no value in studying 
the benefits as against other alter- 
natives that might have been 
adopted. The agreements are a fait 
accompli, important because they 


exist; and will be appraised, not 
for what they might have been or 
for what other things might have 
come to pass, but on their own 
assay. 

There has been among all child- 
caring agencies an increased aware- 
ness of welfare services as they 
affect all children in need through- 
out the Province. Individual agen- 
cies see more clearly the part they 
play in that picture, and the part 
they can play in improving ser- 
vices to children beyond, as well 
as within, their own borders. Added 
to this has been a growing use by 
the agencies and the Division of 
the services of each other and a 
trading of help, knowledge and 
techniques. More and more com- 
mon problems are being studied 
on a group basis and consultations 
and interchange of ideas has in- 
creased. The gathering of uniform 
statistics will throw light on their 
programs and lead to advance in 
practices. Lastly, the agreements 
have given added impetus to the 
search for a philosophy of child 
welfare services. 

Controlled Recording 

As previously stated, difficulties 
were met during the negotiations 
because of the lack of uniform 
statistics or other measuring de- 
vices by which the work of the 
agencies could be weighed and 
compared. 

The agencies had, in a general 
sense, a rounded picture of what 
sach was doing. But there were 
gaps and lacks in the total infor- 
mational picture which could only 
be filled by surmise or expensive 
investigation; and the story of 








what was happening across the 
Province was far from complete. 

To meet this, societies agreed to 
install controlled recording within 
their statistical systems. This was 
no intricate and elaborate innova- 
tion. The agencies were concerned 
in getting factual data about cur- 
rent problems which they currently 
wished to attack. 

All of the child-caring agencies, 
for example, wished more accurate, 
more complete and more helpful 
information on adoption _ place- 
ments in Manitoba. In the inter- 
ests of improved adoption services 
for Manitoba children, they agreed 
upon the systematic recording, in 
all cases, of certain facts and pro- 


TORONTO WELFARE 


cesses, and in the same terms. In- 
formation gained will open the 
way for examination and effective 
development of placement policies. 
General Comments 

The agreement may be consid- 
ered as a practical application of 
Sidney Webb’s “extension ladder” 
theory. Appraised by such stand- 
ards as we have and evaluated in 
the perspectives that we under- 
stand, the agreements seem to pass 
the test. It is not known if the 
agreements will be extended or to 
what degree they mark a transition 
stage. Whatever their duration, 
there will be much to learn from 
this distinctly defined adventure 
in public-private relationships. 


COUNCIL 


Requires 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE DIVISION 


To co-ordinate and stimulate development of service in child and 
family welfare field. To serve as consultant to individual agencies 
and to the Welfare Council. Qualifications: Graduate of a School 
of Social ork; successful experience in administrative or super- 
visory position in a child or family welfare agency. Position avail- 
able September 1. Salary dependent on qualifications. Apply to 
Florence Philpott, Executive Secretary, Toronto Welfare Council, 
100 Adelaide Street West, Toronto. 
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Hamilton Helyas the Disabled 


By D. A. BURBIDGE, 
Manager, Amity Rehabilitation Centre of Hamilton 


NSTITUTED in the early days of 
the depression for the sole pur- 
pose of providing jobless men 

with recreation to alleviate the 
monotony of unemployment, 
Amity Clubs were organized in 
twelve church halls in Hamilton. 
Membership soon reached amazing 
numbers, and projects such as the 
garden plot scheme and a small 
workshop for club members, did 
much to create stimulating diver- 
sion, in addition to providing es- 
sentials for homes. Credit for this 
development goes to the board 
members of the Family Service 
Bureau and the volunteer business 
men whom they recruited. 

In September, 1935, application 
was made for a charter as the 
Amity Association of Hamilton. 
One of the first undertakings of 
the newly-incorporated group was 
the opening of a larger workshop 
and the employment of three or 
four club members as staff. An ap- 
peal to the public for donations of 
all household discards provided the 
workshop with a vast quantity of 
materials and soon the output of 
the shop necessitated the opening 
of a resale department, which be- 
came known as the Amity Store. 
This won itself a reputation as 
Hamilton’s community bargain 
centre and the low-cost merchan- 
dise offered the public has been a 
life-saver to lower-income people, 
as well as to the hobbyist and 
antique collector. 


Improvement in the employment 
situation in 1940 reduced the need 
for Amity’s service as a welfare 
agency, but the ever-increasing 
demand for funds for war charities 
prompted a change in Amity’s 
policy. Turning all resources into 
salvage collection on a profitable 
basis, the Amity salvage campaign 
was launched. With the Red Cross 
Society and the Hamilton Citizens’ 
Committee for War Services as 
beneficiaries, and with the volun- 
teer help of countless thousands of 
public-spirited citizens, a total of 
$56,000 was donated to these two 
organizations, and the Amity As- 
sociation had built up a reputation 
as the outstanding salvage collec- 
tion agency in the Dominion. Dur- 
ing this period the work outgrew 
the small workshop. Huge volumes 
of salvage poured into Amity, and 
a large four-storey building, locat- 
ed at 79 John Street South, which 
has become the home of the Amity 
Association, was purchased by the 
organization. 

Hostilities concluded, Amity’s 
post-war policy was established in 
March 1946, with the opening of 
the Amity Rehabilitation Centre 
for physically handicapped and 
disabled civilians. Still maintain- 
ing the original method of oper- 
ation, the Rehabilitation Centre is 
entirely self-supporting, receiving 
neither grants nor subsidies from 
any source whatever. It operates 
solely on revenue derived from the 











sale of reconditioned merchandise 
in the Amity Store. 

The essence of the projects is to 
restore the handicapped to indus- 
try by providing them with an op- 
portunity to help themselves. This 
is accomplished by reconditioning 
furniture, stoves, beds, clothing 
and hundreds of other articles re- 
ceived at the rehabilitation centre. 
Trucks make daily calls through- 
out the city and surrounding dis- 
tricts and it is not unusual to 
receive clothing shipped from ex- 
Hamiltonians, now residing in 
other parts of the Dominion. 

Modern machinery has been ac- 
quired and a thoroughly equipped 
workshop contains the following 
departments: Carpentry and cab- 
inet-making, welding, machine and 
tin shop, upholstering, painting, 
shoe-repair, electrical-repair and 
sewing room. With trained people 
as heads of departments, instruc- 
tion is available for the handi- 
capped trainees. 

The renting of space in the 
Amity building to the Occupational 
Therapy Centre has resulted in the 
co-ordination of efforts of the two 
organizations, thus providing a 
more complete program of rehabili- 
tation. All applicants, usually re- 
ferred by private physicians, social 
agencies or the Occupational 
Therapy Centre, are carefully 
screened by a Medical Director 
and committee, and assigned to 
the course of instruction most suit- 
able to their physical capabilities 
and talent. 

Employed in the Rehabilitation 
Centre at the present time are 53 
persons, 29 of whom are suffering 
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An Amity slogan is 
“Time Cards for Discards” 


from physical handicaps or dis- 
abilities. There are orthopedic, 
cardiac, arrested tuberculosis, and 
defective vision cases; spastics, 
epileptics and some of advanced 
age. While it is admitted that com- 
plete rehabilitation can never be 
achieved for some of them the up- 
lift in morale and independence 
which accompanies gainful em- 
ployment is worthwhile. During 
the short time the Centre has oper- 
ated, it has returned a considerable 
number of persons to industry and 
has assisted two men to establish 
a business of their own, following 
courses of instruction in the shoe- 
repair shop. 

Proof of the claim that Amity 
is a non-profit organization is the 
Amity pay-roll. During the past 
two years over $73,000 of the 
Centre’s yearly turnover of ap- 
proximately $100,000 has _ been 
paid in weekly wages to Amity 
employees, regardless of their han- 
dicap or productivity. 

Still guiding the affairs of the 
Rehabilitation Centre is a group 
of businessmen, some of whom 
were the original Amity Club 
leaders. 


ACRO 


With the completion of 
an agreement with the 
Yukon Territory, the 
benefits of the federal Old Age Pen- 
sions Act now extend to every prov- 
ince and territory of Canada for the 
first time since the Act was passed in 
1927. About 120 persons are estimated 
to be eligible for pension in the Terri- 
tory. 


Old Age 


Pension Rates 


Yukon Old 


Age Pensions 


Manitoba was the first 
province to advise the 
federal government of 
its willingness to sign an agreement 
approving an increase in old age pen- 
sions, following the May 1 amendment 
to the federal Old Age Pension Act 
which provided for an increase of the 
basic pension to $40 a month in those 
provinces which entered into agree- 
ments with the federal government to 
pay the increased rate. All other prov- 
inces except Newfoundland have fol- 
lowed suit. Old age pensioners in 
British Columbia receive the highest 
amount of any in Canada, as the prov- 
ince is continuing to pay a supple- 
mentary amount of $10 a month mak- 
ing the total payment to B.C.’s pen- 
sioners $50 a month. 
il tiie News continues to 
come in which indi- 
‘ates that the provinces are making a 
flexible use of the federal health grants 
for 1949-50, more than one-third of 
which have already been allocated. 
Several hospital construction grants 
have been announced, as have preven- 
tive dental services in two Ontario 
health units, and rehabilitation service 
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tubercular patients within the 
British Columbia health department’s 
division of tuberculosis control. Three 
universities, Western Ontario, Queen’s 
and Laval, have grants for special re- 
search and the development of new 
medical services in neuropathology and 
cancer control. Research in tuber- 
culosis control will be carried on in 
Ontario. Mental health grants in Que- 
bec, totalling more than $864,000, will 
include expansion of in-patient and 
out-patient psychiatric services at the 
various institutions for the mentally 
ill, promotion of preventive mental 
health work through establishment of 
mental health and child guidance 
clinics, widening of training programs 
in mental health at the universities, 
provision of scholarships and bursaries, 
and addition of specialized equipment 
and services to the universities, mental 
health institutions and general hospi- 
tal psychiatric wards. 

Winnipeg, which sits in the 
middle of the Dominion, 
surrounded by wheat fields, and within 
easy reach of lumber camps, mining 
districts and oil wells, has decided that 
the transient man will always be a 
part of its economy. Its city relief 
department has undertaken to do the 
primary job of determining who should 
pay for the maintenance or the trans- 
portation which the migrant usually 
requests. Private agencies are there- 
fore referring such applicants to the 
municipal department, and_ statistics 
are being kept of the size of the prob- 
lem, which is small at the present time. 


for 


Transients 








As a result of an amend- 


peat ment to the city’s charter at 
the last session of the provincial legis- 
lature, a five-man Temporary Housing 
Authority has been appointed by Van- 
couver’s mayor to study the city’s 
housing problem. The function of the 
Authority is to study the administra- 
tive set-up necessary for a permanent 
Housing Authority, and to study and 
report to the City Council on the 
possibilities of immediate housing 
developments pending the establish- 
ment of a permanent Authority. Tor- 
onto, St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
Saint John, New Brunswick, already 
have Housing Authorities or their 
equivalent, and Halifax is now con- 
sidering such a set-up. 

From Vancouver 
comes word of the 
Council for Guidance of the Handi- 
capped, which is a non-financially par- 
ticipating member of the Community 
Chest and Council of Greater Van- 
couver. Its main objectives are the 
promotion of a Dominion Conference 
on the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, the inauguration of a govern- 
ment sponsored 


The Handicapped 


nation-wide educa- 
tional campaign, to be followed by a 
system of voluntary registration of the 
disabled, which will include the com- 
pulsory registration by doctors of all 
infant and juvenile cases. It is con- 
cerned with government provision of 
medical, surgical and therapeutic treat- 
ment, the provision of orthopedic and 
prosthetic appliances, without cost to 
the individual if necessary. Also in its 
program is a movement to secure gov- 
ernment provision of suitable centres 
for the education and training of handi- 
capped persons, and the development 
of home industries and sheltered work- 
shops for their employment. 
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This is what the British 
Columbia Division of the 
Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society calls the program 
of help to arthritics which it began on 
March 1, 1949. This includes the re- 
ferral of applicants through _ their 
family physicians for special consulta- 
tions, or through the pilot arthritis 
centre. Those unable to pay receive the 


Operation 


Bluebird 


same treatment together with free 
medication through the out-patient 


department of the Vancouver General 
Hospital. Three physical therapists 
with special training are employed. 
Four beds in the hospitals are re- 
served for acute cases, and other cases 
will be admitted as soon as space is 
available. Those unable to leave their 
home are treated by the Society’s 
physiotherapists who travel with all 
the necessary equipment. These three 
phases, Out-Patient Department Diag- 
nostic Treatment Service, In-Patient 
Centre and Mobile Unit, comprise the 
pilot scheme, which is to be the nucleus 
of a province-wide service. An inten- 
sive educational program is already 
being carried on. 

The Canadian Federation 
for the Hard of Hearing 
met recently in Vancou- 
ver. It gave special attention to the 
problems of the adult hard of hearing. 
The difficulties of deafness are often 
overlooked in considering the problems 
of the handicapped, and it is encourag- 
ing to have attention called to them 
in this way. 


The Hard 


of Hearing 


This will be held dur- 


National / ing the week of Sep- 
Immunization : 
tember 11 and is an 
Week 
annual event spon- 


sored by the Health League of Canada 
for the purpose of educating the public 
about the dangers of certain com- 
municable preventable diseases, such 
as diphtheria, whooping cough, scarlet 
fever and smallpox. Dominion, pro- 


vincial and municipal health depart- 
ments are cooperating. 


The British Columbia 
Tuberculosis Society 
presented to the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the new and ultra modern sur- 
gical treatment centre recently con- 
structed adjacent to the Vancouver 
tuberculosis unit. This centre will pro- 
vide facilities for surgery which is be- 
coming a major treatment method for 
the cure of tuberculosis, and in addi- 
tion, facilities for public meetings, pub- 
lic and professional education. This 
building has been built by the Society 
through the proceeds from the sales 
of Christmas seals, and represents a 
combined citizen, professional and gov- 
ernment undertaking. 


Tuberculosis 


The annual meet- 
ing of the Recrea- 
tion Division of 
the Canadian Welfare Council will be 
held at the Chateau Laurier, Monday 
and Tuesday, November 14 and 15, 
1949. 


Recreation Division 


Meets Nov. 14-15 


Provisionally the extension 
program of the School of 
Social Work at the Univer- 
sity of Toronto for the year 1949-50 
will fall into three divisions, evening 
courses and week-end study groups, 


Extension 
Program 


week-end workshops to be offered in 
Toronto or other Ontario cities accord- 
ing to the requests by local sponsors, 
and special courses to be offered in 
Toronto or elsewhere under local group 
sponsorship. Subjects to be covered 
include principles of casework, social 
agency administration, juvenile and 
family courts, and a wide range of 
welfare and recreation topics. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the School 
of Social Work, University of Toronto. 
Winnipeg, Regina, Saska- 
toon, Calgary and Winni- 
peg report successful recreation insti- 
tutes held during May under the 
leadership of Professor Alan Klein, 
School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto. These were promoted by the 
Recreation Division of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. Halifax reports a suc- 
cessful leadership training course for 
playground attendants held under the 
auspices of its own recreation division. 


‘ Previous an- 
Canadian Recreation 
nouncement was 


Congress Postponed made that this 


Congress would be held in Montreal 
in the fall of 1949. Official word has 
now been received from the Co-Presi- 
dents, Charles E. Hendry and H. 
George Gonthier, that the Congress has 
been postponed indefinitely. 


Institutes 





MARITIME CONFERENCE 


Dalvay House in the beautiful national park of Prince Edward Island 
near historic Charlottetown, will be the meeting place of the Maritime Regional 
Conference of Social Work to be held September 7, 8, 9 and 10. Colonel 
P. S. Fielding, Deputy Minister of the Department of Health and Public 
Welfare for the Province, and President of the Conference, announces that 
the theme of the gathering will be Unity in Social Work in the Maritimes. 





CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
Implications of a Free Society will be the theme of the eighteenth Annual 
Conference of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, meeting at Geneva 
Park, Lake Couchiching, Ontario, August 13 to 20, 1949. 
Registrations should be sent to Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, 
21 Dundas Square, Toronto, with registration fee of $10, and dates for which 
accommodation will be required. 
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ABOUT 


Mary J. Ancus has been appointed 
assistant Executive Secretary of the 
Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society. Until her appointment Miss 
Angus was assistant to the Director of 
the Nutrition Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. 
She is a graduate in dietetics from Mc- 
Gill University and _ obtained her 
M.S. degree in public health nutrition 
at Simmons College in Boston, in 
affiliation with the School of Public 
Health, Harvard. She has had exten- 
sive experience in the field of public 
health having worked with the Oregon 
State Department of Public Health, 
the Medical Division of the Vancou- 
ver Welfare Department and Grass- 
lands Hospital, New York. She served 
overseas with the Canadian Forces. 

Cort. Harry Locan, a professor of 
classics at the University of British 
Columbia until 1938, has been ap- 
pointed head of the classics department 
at that University. Col. Logan for the 
past few years has been in England as 
an administrator of the famous Fair- 
bridge Farm system which takes care 
of underprivileged boys. Prior to that 
he headed the Fairbridge Boys’ School 
near Cobble Hill on Vancouver Island. 

Ruvotew L. Bravuski, a graduate 
of the Toronto School of Social Work, 
with extensive UNRRA experience, 
has been appointed Executive Secre- 
tary of the Community Chest of 
Greater Victoria, and Executive Direc- 
tor of the Community Welfare Council 
of Greater Victoria, and Executive 
Director of the Community Welfare 
Council of Greater Victoria. 

CuristiAN Smitu, formerly Director 
of Health Education, Saskatchewan 


Department of Public Health, has 





PEOPLE 


been appointed Director of the Public 
Information and Organization Services, 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene (Canada), with offices at Tor- 
onto. 

Epna Smitu, formerly with the 
Westmoreland County Children’s Aid 
Society, has been appointed Agent of 
the Moncton Children’s Aid Society. 

Eric J. Dick, formerly Executive 
Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society 
of Lunenburg County, has been ap- 
pointed Acting Principal of the Nova 
Scotia School for Boys, Shelburne, re- 
placing L. T. Hancock who resigned 
to become Director of the Maritime 
School of Social Work. A. L. Tedford 
succeeds him in the Lunenburg 
Society. 

A Halifax district office of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Public Welfare 
has been set up with Puytuis Mac- 
DouGALL as supervisor in charge, and 
IsapeEL McLean as assistant super- 
visor. 

Mary McPuerson, formerly with 
the Children’s Aid Society of Cape 
Breton, has been appointed Executive 
Director of the Annapolis County 
Children’s Aid Society succeeding the 
late Eric Wood. 

Dan H. Young has resigned as Ad- 
ministrative Officer of the Winnipeg 
Juvenile and Family Court, to become 
assistant Superintendent of the 
Knowles School for Boys at Winnipeg. 

Recent resignations include that of 
Murie. Tucker as Secretary of the 
Child and Family Division of the 
Toronto Welfare Council; Mrs. H. A. 
Pace as Director of the Social Service 
Deparmtent of the Royal Victoria Hos- 
pital, Montreal; Bette DAuPHINEE as 
superintendent of the Children’s Aid 


——————————————— ——— 


Society of Guelph and the County of 
Wellington. 

Mrs. Exsie Purceiy, formerly with 
the Hamilton Children’s Aid Society 
succeeds Miss Dauphinee in_ the 
Guelph Society. 

G. B. Cuarxe, Executive Director 
of the Family Welfare Association of 
Montreal, recently celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with the As- 
sociation. 

The tragic death of Jupce Bruce 
McKirricx, Juvenile and Family 
Court, District of Thunder Bay, will 
be regretted by everyone. Judge Mc- 
Kitrick had been a member of the 
Delinquency and Crime Division of 


the Canadian Welfare Council for 
some years. 
A recent death was that of Mrs. 


R. R. Jamieson, first woman judge of 
a juvenile court in the British Em- 
pire, at the age of 88. Mrs. Jamieson 
was appointed judge of the Calgary 
Juvenile Court in 1914, and was made 
magistrate of the women’s court in 
1916. She retired in 1932, having 
shared with the late Mrs. Emily 
Murphy of Edmonton, the distinction 
of being the first women magistrates 
in Canada. 

LicneL Coviensky, long associated 
with the Legal Aid Department of the 
Baron de Hirsch Institute of Mon- 
treal, died recently. He is succeeded by 
S. L. Kursner, B.A., L.L.B. 

New public relations consultant to 
the Canadian Welfare Council is ANNE 
Fromer, a Toronto editor and writer. 
She was formerly managing editor of 
Magazine Digest and has been a news- 
paper reporter and advertising writer. 
She will work with David Crawley 
who has taken over as director of the 


department since the retirement of 
Dorothy Hodgson. 

The Edmonton Family Welfare 
Bureau reports the appointment of 


HELEN JOHNSON as senior caseworker, 
and case worker at the Kiwanis 
Children’s Home. Miss Johnson is a 
graduate of the Department of Social 
Work, University of British Columbia, 
and has several years’ experience 
with the Saskatchewan Child Welfare 
Branch, her last position with them 
being as assistant to the Supervisor of 
the Family and Protection Division in 
the Regina office. 

On recommendation of the National 
Council of Physical Fitness, scholar- 
ships for post-graduate training in re- 
creation and fitness have been awarded 
to the following by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. 

M. L. Van Vut1et, Director of Physi- 
cal Education, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta., to complete his 
studies for a Doctor’s degree, in order 
to initiate a degree course in Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation at 
the University of Alberta; 

Louise Dumais, Instructor at the 
Faculty of Social Science, Laval Uni- 
versity, and Executive Secretary of 
the Recreation Section of the Council 
of Social Agencies, Quebec, to take a 
post-graduate course in recreation, in 
order to initiate a degree course in 
recreation at Laval University. 

Rocer Dion, Ottawa, Instructor at 
University of Ottawa, to take his Mas- 
ter’s degree in Physical Education and 
Recreation, for the purposes of ad- 
vancing his professional standing; 

H. D. Wuirtte, Assistant Professor, 
University of British Columbia, to 
obtain his Master’s degree in Physical 
Education, to enable him to undertake 
added responsibilities at the Univer- 
sity of B.C. 

Wituiam F. R. Kennepy, Director 
of Intramurals, University of Mani- 
toba, to take a Master’s degree in order 
to qualify for a senior position in the 
Department of Physical Education, 
University of Manitoba. 











Fifth Canadian 


HE Canadian Penal Associ- 
ation’s Fifth Penal Congress 
was welcomed to Kingston, 
Ontario by its Mayor, Dr. Clifford 
Curtis on June 20, 21 and 22. 
There were nearly a hundred regis- 
trants, representing several pro- 
vinces and a variety of activities 
in the penal field. They included 
lay and professional workers in 
John Howard and Elizabeth Fry 
Societies, staff from juvenile and 
family courts, federal and provin- 
cial correctional institutions, police 
officials, probation officers, socio- 
logists and religious workers. Also 
present were a number of delegates 
from groups such as the National 
Employment Service, Department 
of Veterans’ Affairs, Canadian Wel- 
fare Council and others which are 
cooperating with agencies in the 
penal field, but not actively en- 
gaged in it themselves. 


Three American visitors made 
distinguished contributions to the 
Congress. Sanford Bates, Director 
of the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, 
who spoke at a joint luncheon with 
the Kiwanis Club of Kingston 
made an outstanding speech on 
Parole—An Essential of Treat- 
ment, quoting an English writer to 
the effect that 75% of the people 
in prison should never have gone 
there at all, and that 25% of them 
should never come out of prison. 
Henrietta Additon, New York 
State Department of Corrections, 
talked sympathetically and realis- 
tically about the problems of The 





Penal Congress 


Woman Offender basing her com- 
ments on her experience as head 
of a large nrisen for women offen- 
ders in New York State. The out- 
standing address given by General 
Ralph B. Gibson, Commissioner 
of Penitentiaries on the subject 
The Penitentiaries Move Forward, 
which outlined the developing re- 
habilitation services in the Cana- 
dian penitentiaries, was aptly com- 
mented on by James V. Bennett, 
Director, Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons, U.S.A., who will be happily 
remembered by those who attend- 
ed the Canadian Conference at 
Halifax in 1946. 


Canadians making important 
contributions to the program be- 
sides General Gibson included Dr. 
Stuart K. Jaffary, School of Social 
Work, University of Toronto who 
spoke on Probation; Joseph Mc- 
Culley, Deputy Commissioner of 
Penitentiaries whose topic was 
The Institution Tackles its Job; 
and Dr. C. W. Topping, University 
of British Columbia, who discussed 
the question, What About Parole 
in Canada? One of the highlights 
of the Congress was the speech by 
Arthur Maloney, a Toronto barris- 
ter, in which he courageously dis- 
cussed the areas in which he 
thought the Ontario courts could 
better their handling of criminal 
cases. 


Three different group meetings 
held two discussion sessions each 
and reported at the general session 
on the last day. One group con- 
sisted of the chaplains present, the 
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second group included classifica- 
tion officers, those interested in 
officer training and in vocational 
training and industries, and the 
third group was made up of those 
interested in rehabilitation — ser- 
vices. This was felt to be an inter- 
esting and worthwhile part of the 
Congress and that such discussions 
should be held at more frequent 
intervals in the future. 

The Congress was under the 
general chairmanship of J. Alex 
Edmison, the retiring president of 
the Canadian Penal Association, 
who opened the sessions with an 
inspiring address on the topic 
Team-work — the Key to Treat- 





VOLUNTARY ACTION. A RE- 


PORT ON METHODS OF 
SOCIAL ADVANCE, by Lord 
Beveridge. Macmillan Company 
of Canada, Toronto, 1948. 420 
pp. Price $4.50. 

The general thesis of Voluntary 
Action is that no matter how far 
the state may go in undertaking 
social services, there will always 
be room for voluntary action, both 
by individual and the private social 
agency. For experimental purposes 
and for demonstrating need, the 
voluntary agency is particularly 
valuable. 

Lord Beveridge gives a detailed 
historical account of the growth of 
friendly societies, mutual aid soci- 
eties, and the trade unions. These 
societies—all concerned with 


ment which set the theme for the 
three days of discussion. Mr. Ed- 
mison’s contribution to the devel- 
opment of rehabilitation services 
was applauded by the Congress 
which accepted his retirement with 
regret. 


Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, the former 
honorary secretary of the Canadian 
Penal Association, succeeds Mr. 
Edmison as president. To replace 
Dr. Jaffary as secretary, the Con- 
gress elected Christian Smith, 
Director of Public Information and 
Organization Services, National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene 


(Canada). K.M.J. 


REVIEWS 


brotherly aid in misfortune—laid 
the ground-work upon which the 
structure of state responsibility 
has been built. To quote: “When 
the state entered the field of social 
insurance in 1911, it had to base 
itself in respect of unemployment 
insurance on the pioneer work of 
the trade unions as definitely as it 
has based itself on the friendly 
societies in respect of health insur- 
ance.” 

There is a need, as Lord Bever- 
idge says, for service of many 
kinds, friendly, unconventional, 
non-stereotyped and above ll, 
personal. Much of this can be pro- 
vided by people able and willing 
to serve the public, yet neither 
suited nor ready to submit to 
democratic election or to become 








the paid officers of an _ elected 
authority. To reject their help is 
to delay social advance, experi- 
ment, invention, self-criticism. 
Stimulation and freedom of action 
of pioneers are the conditions of 
progress. 

Lord Beveridge points out sever- 
al fields in which the initiative of 
the volunteer and the voluntary 
agency can be particularly valu- 
able in the immediate future — 
which is charged with the necessity 
of resolving some of the problems 
stemming from the two world wars 
and their aftermath. Granted that 
the growth of social security pro- 
grams will duly eliminate physical 
want, these problems are: the 
social needs of the lonely aged 
(companionship, occupation); the 
special needs of the physically dis- 
abled; the needs of deprived chil- 
dren; and the promotion of profit- 
able use of adolescent leisure. 


The author reveals how encour- 
agement of voluntary action for 
the improvement of social condi- 
tions has become a principle of 
public policy in Great Britain, as 
shown by the tremendous grants 
made from the Exchequer to vol- 
untary agencies. 

To read Voluntary Action is to 
be stimulated and encouraged. We 
in Canada, with our loyal affection 
for the Mother Country, and our 
proximity to the United States, are 
apt to be complacent about our 
social legislation. Voluntary Action 
makes one realize that there is still 
much to be done and that our 
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country, young, vigorous, and liter- 
ate, is ideal for the kind of experi- 
mentation which Lord Beveridge 
suggests. 

Anne L. Firzparrick, 


Chairman, Volunteer Bureau of Greater 


Vancouver. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN 
MODERN SOCIETY, by Mar- 
tin H. Neumeyer. Van Nostrand 
(Canada) Toronto, 1949. 335 
pp. Price $4.25. 

A single, master theory about 
the causes of juvenile delinquency 
has often proved a tempting golden 
fleece to writers on the subject. 
Recent research has indicated how- 
ever that the causes are many, 
varied, and complex, and Professor 
Neumeyer’s new book exemplifies 
this more realistic research ap- 
proach to delinquency causation. 

Although the field studied is the 
United States, the report is of in- 
terest also to many Canadian com- 
munities, including those concerned 
mainly about their older teen-age 
offenders since in many states the 
juvenile age limit is as high as 
twenty-one. 

The author is a University of 
Southern California sociology pro- 
fessor and his present study incor- 
porates both his own thinking and 
experience and that of a special 
Delinquency Control Committee 
which brought together faculty 
members and certain experienced 
law-enforcement officers. 

Professor Neumeyer’s main pur- 
pose is to review critically recent 
research into “the major basic fac- 
tors and conditions (causes)” of 
juvenile delinquency, and to con- 
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solidate some of the findings of 
these studies. Both tasks he ac- 
complishes ably. His book, far 
from containing any attempt to 
find a magic formula of cause or 
causes, constantly warns against 
arriving too easily at supposed 
direct causal relationships in delin- 
quency studies, and stresses the 
need for further study in almost 
every area discussed. 

A secondary purpose was to out- 
line “effective agencies and meth- 
ods of delinquency control.” By 
design, this latter section is an 
overall description of a control 
program rather than an intensive 
treatment of any particular part 
of it, and it succeeds in giving a 
brief picture of a modern com- 
munity moving to tackle its de- 
linquency problem. 

This book should make an im- 
portant contribution in its field. It 
should be useful as a reference text 
for student and citizen groups 
studying juvenile delinquency, and 
its value is: increased by lists of 
review questions and _ suggested 
projects, extensive source refer- 
ences, and a topical index. Com- 
munity councils interested in com- 
munity organization for delin- 
quency control will find it helpful, 
as indeed will many probation offi- 
cers and other workers with chil- 
dren and youth. Juvenile courts 
should consider this book for their 
libraries. 

Most important however—every 
student planning original research 
in this field should regard as re- 
quired reading at least Parts I and 
{I of this careful progress report 
on the research done to date into 


juvenile delinquency in the United 
States. 

Frank S. Dineman, 
Probation Officer, County of Simcoe, Family 
Court, Barrie, Ontario. 


ADVANCE OR RETREAT FOR 
PRIVATE FAMILY SER- 
VICE, by Bertha Reynolds. 31 
pp. 50 cents. 1948. Published by 
United Office and Professional 
Workers of America, CIO, 1860 
Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 
Are private family agencies giv- 

ing effective service to the people 

who really need it? 

Bertha Reynolds thinks not: 

Troubled and needy persons are 
not receiving service because of 
selective intake, highly formalized 
procedures, and our emphasis on 
psychological as opposed to reality 
problems. 

Miss Reynolds feels that private 
family agencies’ concentration on 
problems of psychological import 
make them seem “to be living in 
another world”, cut off from the 


real problems of “the working 
people.” She finds social workers, 


impelled to attempt to adjust their 
clients to the pressures and injus- 
tices of the status quo, rather than 
face the factors in a sick society 
that are causing problems. To do 
so would bring them into conflict 
with their Board members and 
supporting community, who sup- 
port social work, as Miss Reynolds 
sees it, out of motives related to 
their own survival. She concludes 
that private family social work will 
only regain its vitality as it ceases 
its movement “away from people 
who have economic difficulties and 
toward groups which find their 








greatest problems within them- 
selves.” 

Does Miss Reynolds make a 
case? The violently partisan quality 
of portions of her pamphlet alien- 
ated this reviewer on first reading. 
But it would be madness to dis- 
miss a writer of Miss Reynold’s 
quality as “partisan”. Moreover 
she is not the only writer who has 
suggested that social caseworkers 
are neglecting one of their most 
effective means of helping in their 
current absorption in relationship 
therapy.’ But most interpreters of 
the casework scene would see this 
as one of those temporary swings 
to the extreme, to which our youth- 
ful profession is still prone. 

The fact, too, that the Family 
Service Association of America in 
its recent statement? includes both 
social and supportive treatment as 
valid functions of the private fam- 
ily agency, indicate that the pre- 
sent trend has not been accepted 
as official policy. It should be 
noted, however, that the same 
statement sees both social and 
supportive treatment as “largely 
applicable” to public agencies and 
goes on to detail the private 
agency’s “leadership position” in 
developing counselling _ services. 
The statement goes on to set forth 
community leadership as the sec- 
ond major function of the family 
agency; but there is, perhaps, some 
recognition of weakness in this 
leadership in the acknowledgment 
that “the family agency unques- 





1See Dr. Irene Josselyn, “The Caseworker 
as Therapist,” Journal of Social Casework, 
November, 1948. 

2See “Current and Future Directions In 
Family Service Program,” Highlights, Febru- 
ary, 1949. 
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tionably has placed greater empha- 
sis on its casework function than 
its community leadership function.” 


It recognizes, too, that the fam- 
ily agency’s public relations have 
not been too effective, and that in 
proportion as its emphasis on case- 
work service has increased, there 
has been less public understanding 
of its program. 

Miss Reynolds’ thesis that case- 
work is a way of helping, and that 
reality problems are just as much 
the concern of family agency 


workers as psychological ones, and 


are frequently the basis for much 
of the disturbance they meet, is 
one which we heartily endorse. Her 
data is drawn from her experience 
as United Seamen’s Service repre- 
sentative in the Personal Service 
Department of the National Mari- 
time Union, which served about 
3,000 seamen in a five-year period, 
largely through short-contacts and 
subsequent referral to community 
agencies. 

This hardly seems a fair sample. 
Granted the reality of the needs 
this group would bring to the priv- 
ate family agency, might not their 
very sense of isolation from the 
community, create difficulties for 
them in using community services 
—difficulties which a cross section 
of agency applicants might not ex- 
perience so acutely? Moreover, is 
specialization and selectivity of in- 
take all wrong? How else can we 
develop further knowledge and 
skill, which in time improves the 
service available to all clients? 


Heten Mann, 
School of Social Work, University of Mani- 
toba. 
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An attempt will be made by 
the National Council of the United Nations Appeal for Children during 
the period June 1 to December 31 to add substantially to the sum of 
$3,000,000 collected in the joint campaign of 1948. 


Tue appeal is undertaken in 
response to a resolution passed by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in December and with the approval of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The money collected will be spent in Canada for the purchase 
of primary products, particularly powdered milk, of which Canada 
has a surplus. 


Tue United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund has to date allocated $118,- 
000,000 for vital foods, medicine and technical services. This sum, 
however, falls far short of the continuing need. A Canadian is Chair- 
man of the ten nations program committee responsible for receiving 
and screening applications and making recommendations and alloca- 
tions to the countries which seek assistance. To secure aid for its 
children a country must agree to contribute in services, buildings, 
personnel, etc., an amount equal to the amount spent by UNICEF. 


In an effort to check the 
spread of tuberculosis among children, UNICEF is assisting in mass 
vaccination campaigns. These programs have been developed as a 
joint enterprise with the Danish Red Cross and its associates in Norway 
and Sweden. Technical assistance is provided by the World Health 
Organization. Fifty million children in Europe and North Africa will 
be tested and probably a greater number in Asia, the Middle East 
and Latin America. Twenty-four countries have already been approved 
for campaigns and, subject to technical possibilities and the avail- 
ability of funds, more will be added as requests are received. This 
vaccination protects the child by reducing the likelihood of infection 
by about 80 per cent. The Scandinavian organizations which started 
small scale B.C.G. projects in Europe early in 1946 are matching 
equally the UNICEF allotment for this work in European countries. 


Tue United Nations Appeal 
for Children, the organization responsible for the collection of funds 
in Canada on behalf of UNICEF, is depending on _ public-spirited 
citizens throughout the Dominion to help in this emergency. 

Donations will be received and official receipts issued at all 
chartered banks, or may be sent to the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion, United Nations Appeal for Children, 13912 Sparks Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 











YOU ARE OFFERED THE ROLE OF 
PIPED PIPER — 


LEADING THE CHILDREN OF THE 
WORLD BACK TO HEALTH 


TO THE TUNE OF $1.00 
YOU CAN PROVIDE 


FEEREER Enough powdered 
REREAEE MILK to give ten 
REFREER children a glass 


MAMA Cf anilh a dey fo 
tHE a 


INCREASE THE TUNE TO $5 AND 50 CHILDREN 


OR 
$10 AND 100 CHILDREN, — BUT WHETHER $1, 
OR $5 OR $10 OR MORE, DO SOMETHING NOW, 
TODAY. 


Send your gift for the youngsters to 


UNITED NATIONS APPEAL FOR CHILDREN 
1392 SPARKS ST., OTTAWA, CANADA 
or take it to any chartered bank. Receipts deductible for income tax 
purposes will be issued. 


(See inside cover for story) 





